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8 E. A. Seemann, Leipzig, Germany 
« DANCING IN A RING By Hans Thoma 


_§ THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
‘ 25 Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 
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Each large full-color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 
inches, containing study material, 






The full-color miniatures 
are put up in packages 
of one dozen of a subject. 
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Studies of 
Famous 
.-———|| Paintings 


A 96-page book containing 
complete classroom study ma- 
terial for the first 91 of the 
famous pictures listed at right. 
The studies include stories of 
the pictures, stories of the 
artists, questions to ask, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. 


L Price 50 cents, postpaid. 











OWEN FULL-COLOR PRINT 


of — Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


HIS series offers, at minimum cost, full-color reproductions of nearly 100 well-known paintings 
adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects have been carefully selected for their in- 
terest to children and correlation value to teachers. The reproductions are in two sizes as follows: 


Large Full-Color Pictures [72.25] 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 


On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 

This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full-color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are as follows: 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects—30,conts each 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects aa 


Full-Color Miniatures [P:,3.° 


In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for notebooks. 


To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im- 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 


These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one dozen of a subject. 

The prices of the miniatures are as follows: 


__20 cents per dozen 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages)* PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * — NOT PREPAID 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of each of the 97 sub- 
jects in the list below—for ONLY $1.00, PREPAID. 











© bd When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state —— you 
[Instructions for Ordering wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


1 Age of Innocence—Reynolds 24 Washington Crossing the Del- 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully ox aware-Leutze 
8 Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 25 vRaphe Sf Gatine Madeane- 
Bonheur {seer 96 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
$ ag sat ce 27 The Horse Fair—Bonhear 
at ro 
6 By the River—Lerolle . cea rot wa - 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 
8 U. 8. Frigate Constitution— 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 
“Old Ironsides”—Johnson Botticelli 
9 Taos s Indian Roasting Corn— 81 Interior ¥ a_ Cottage—Israels 
[ Homer 32 ergs we ashington—Stuart 
10 The Lookout-“All’s Well’ 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
12 | Return of the Mayflower 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— 
—Boughton 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 37 The "Rail Splitter—Ferris 
14 Baby Stuart-Van D, 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
15 Spring—Mauve 39 Autumn—Mauve 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
18 Madonna of the Chair 42 Holy Night—Correggi 
Raphael 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
19 The Cook—Chardin [Millais 44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 
20 The Boyhood of Raleigh— 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
21 Sackville Children—Hoppner 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
2 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 


2 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
23 Miss Bowles Reynolds ter—Vigee-LeBrun 








48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 74 The Belated Kid-—-W. M. 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Hunt [ Hitchcock 
50 The Blue ere 75 Flower Girl in Holland — 
51 <——~ 3 of thi 76 The Eacoped Cow—Dupre 

ra! 77 The O Water Mill—Hob- 
52 The _ Millet bema 
53 Children of the Bhell-Murillo 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 79 The Laughi Cavalier—Hals 
55 The Jester—Hals ; 80 Syndics of e Cloth Guild— 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— mbrandt 

ck 81 Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 

57 ildren of Charles I-—Van 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
58 The Valley Farm—Constab) 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasques 
59 m Del Piombo 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca- 86 Penelope Boothby— olds 

Raphael panes 87 og. Home the Newborn 
62 Infanta Marts Theresa— Calf—Millet 
63 The Sole Pledge—Ufer 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
64 Borin ~ Corot 89 Childhood—Perrault 
65 —Titian 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
66 The Spinner—Maes {meer 91 ier . Ky to Church— 
si 4 Mill phew Letter—Ver 92 Angels’ Heads Reyncide 

93 Itinerant Candy wy 

69 The Pictograph—Alexander 94 Playdays in Ho and—Char 
70 The ss = 95 A ites ee aera the 

arilippe Ppi 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose- 
72 <~ Boy—Duveneck Sa t 
73 Erasmus—Holbein ST A Holiday—Potthast 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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THE SCHOOL TREE 

The pruned tree yields the best fruit. 

So the school system that is really 
efficient uses the Mimeograph as a 
trimmer of expense and developer of 
sound growth. A great economizer! 
New uses emphasize its ability to pay its 
way. With flawless fidelity, it reproduces 
all kinds of school papers, reports, bulle- 
tins, charts, diagrams, etc. For latest infor- Ml > 
mation, write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. il Wi NAN Mi ii Hin 
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(4 oming «*« in our September issue 


ROLLER SKATING TO SCHOOL Jessie Todd 


“You will not want to copy these pictures. Our children did 
not copy them. They learned from these pictures how to 
draw back views, front views, and side views.” Miss Todd 
thus explains to the juvenile artist (and to his teacher as 
well) the purpose of her full-page poster and the illustrative 
sketches found on the opposite page. Many interesting ideas 
are contained in the accompanying text, which teachers will 
find to be a most attractive presentation of an art lesson. 


* * * 
KNOW THE UNITED STATES Russell L. Connelley 


In this feature—another of the eminently practical objective 
tests contributed by Mr. Connelley, an experienced rural 
school teacher—is offered material that is well suited to a 
preliminary review in geography for upper grades. 
* * x 
NATURE STUDY ACTIVITIES Clydia A. Poole 

Teachers who realize the fascination of nature study activi- 
ties for children, yet hesitate to undertake them in a school- 
room without scientific equipment and in the midst of a 
crowded program, will greatly appreciate this article. The 
author, a teacher of science, speaks from experience about how 
much may be accomplished in nature study when but two 
half-hour periods weekly are allowed for the subject. 


* * x 

STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS Rebecca Deming Moore 
So popular was the series, “Stories of the States,” which 
appeared in the INstRucTOR a year ago, that we shall have 


another series by Miss Moore, this time about the presidents 
of the United States. 


* * * 

PRIMARY SEATWORK IN READING Effie S. Shaver 
With drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland that are based on 
the subject matter Miss Shaver’s reading exercises offer in- 
teresting material for primary seatwork. 

* * * 


TWO RURAL SCHOOL PROGRAMS Alice Cook Fuller 
For many teachers this double-page feature may mean a sav- 
ing of hours of time. With her article, Mrs. Fuller presents 
two workable schedules, the first for a one-teacher school 
and the other for a two-teacher school. She writes, “In my 
work as county superintendent of schools I found that mak- 
ing an effective daily schedule was one of the most difficult 
things my teachers had to do and one of the most important.” 
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June 1933 


Teachers and Laymen to “Evaluate” Education 
When N. E. A. Meets in Chicago | 





The National Education Association will hold its annual convention in the city of 
Chicago, July 1-7, 1933. In view of the educational situation in our country this 
will be one of the most important conventions in the history of the Association. 
Problems dealing with economic conditions as they affect public education, educa- 
tional leadership, the personnel of the teaching profession, and new evaluations of 
education and its results, will provide topics for discussion. At that time the 
social and economic forces of our country will be on the threshold of a new era. 
It will be a time for new visions and ideals. Here in this great educational gather- 
ing our leadership and profession will sense the spirit of a new age. Out of the | 
reverses of recent years there will be emerging a brighter day for education. The 
teaching profession must meet the challenge of our times with renewed faith and | 
Chicago should be the mecca of the educational hosts next summer. 
Joseru Roster, President, National Education Association. 





courage. 





RESIDENT ROSIER, in choosing 

“The Evaluation of American 
Education” as the theme of the coming 
convention of the National Education 
Association, is asking educators and 
also laymen known as _interpret- 
ers of national life to assist in estimat- 
ing the value of the various services of 
American schools. Among the laymen 
who will speak are Paul V. McNutt, 
governor of Indiana; Louis Johnson, 
national commander of the American 


the convention and will hold an ex- 
ecutive session to make plans for con- 
tinuing work throughout the coming 
year. At a mass meeting Monday 
evening in Medinah Temple, the Joint 
Commission will make its report to 
all who are interested. 

As usual, a number of departments 
of the National Education Association, 
and allied organizations, will meet dur- 
ing the same period. The National 
Council of Education, on June 30 and 








Legion; and Clarence Martin, president 


July 1, will-discuss the provisional 
of the American Bar Association. | 


recommendations of the Joint Com- 
Educational leaders who will appear| mission. Part of the program will be 
on the programs, so far as announced,| concerned especially with international 
include: Glenn Frank, president of the! relations, emphasizing Pacific countries. 
University of Wisconsin; Francis G.|Of particular interest to INsTRUCTOR 
Blair, Illinois state superintendent of| readers will be the sessions of the 
public instruction; Florence Hale, vice- | Department of Classroom Teachers, 
president of the N.E.A.; Robert M. | Department of Elementary School 
Hutchins, president of the University Principals, Department of Rural Educa-| 
of Chicago, and Charles H. Judd, di-| tion, National Congress of Parents and) 
rector of the School of Education in| Teachers. Because of the need, espe- 
that university; Paul C. Stetson of In-| cially urgent at this time, for Bs] 
dianapolis, president of the Department | cooperation between the teaching pro- 
of Superintendence; Walter Dill Scott,! fession and boards of education, school- 
president of Northwestern University;| board members have been invited to 
Walter Barnes, professor of teaching participate in the general deliberations 
of English in New York University;,of the convention. | 
A. F. Harman, Alabama state super-| Convention headquarters will be in| 
intendent of education; A. Duncan/the Stevens Hotel, from the tower 
Yocum, professor of educational re- | ballroom of which guests have a bird’s- 
search and practice in the University|eye view of the Century of Progress 
of Pennsylvania; H. L. Donovan, presi- | Exposition on the lake front. Just 
dent of the Eastern Kentucky State forty years ago, in 1893, an Interna- 
Teachers College at Richmond; and tional Congress of Education was held 
President Rosier of the Association. in Chicago, at the time of the World’s 
There will be two addresses Satur- | Columbian Exposition. In its 1933 
day evening, July 1, one by Allen D.| World’s Fair, Chicago expects to sur- 
Albert, assistant to the president of “A pass all records of 1893. 
Century of Progress,” who will speak) A short walk across Chicago’s Civic 
on the subject of the Exposition, and | Center, past the beautiful Buckingham 
the other by Margaret Slattery, author} Fountain, the Adler Planetarium, and 
and lecturer, especially known as a the Field Museum, will bring the con- 
student of the problems of youth. On vention visitor to the Exposition gates. 
Sunday there will be a Vesper Service.| The Fair, and other sight-seeing attrac- 
\t the Thursday morning meeting | tions, will tempt teachers to remain 
reports will be presented by a number | for a sojourn in the city, and they may 
of committees. ‘turn their time to professional advan-’ 
The Joint Commission on the Emer- | tage if they desire by attending one of 
gency in Education, appointed by the| many available summer sessions. 
National Education Association and The physical arrangements for the 
the Department of Superintendence, | N.E.A. meeting evidently represent an 
will outline the continued steps in the! unusual degree of comfort, economy, 
program initiated at the Minneapolis|and convenience. Practically all the 
convention in February. This board} sessions will be held within three 
of strategy, officially representing the| blocks from the headquarters hotel. 
teachers and school officials of the|Convention exhibits will be displayed 
United States, have been busily at | in the exhibition hall of this hotel, and 
work since that time strengthening the| its other remarkably varied facilities 
lines of defense for the schools. They! will be available at all times for those 
have extended their efforts through a|who attend the convention. As for 
board of consultants—450 educational] railroad fares, the Exposition has had 
and lay leaders—representing every| the effect of bringing them to an even 
section of the United States. lower level than the usual rate obtain- 
The Board of Consultants will appear| able at this time by members of the 
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in a body before a general meeting of| National Education Association. 
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SPECIFY No. 262 


HEN restricted 

budgets limit ex- 
penditure, seating costs 
can be reduced without 
ignoring quality and 
without sacrifice of ed- 
ucational efficiency by 
making selection from 
the ‘“‘American”’ line. 


Our complete line of 
classroom furniture al- 
ways includes good low 
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SPECIFY No. 280 


cost types built to the same high standard of quality 
this company has always maintained; types which by cor- 
rect designing include hygienic features which protect 
health and provide comfort by inducing good posture. 


Features that have made 


““American”’ desks distinctive 


over the years—and standard equipment in many schools. 


A New Sight-Saving Desk 
—the American Henderson-Uni- 
versal, with top tiltable to various 
slopes and movable to and from 
the pupil, bringing work to proper 
focal distance and vision angle, 
is our latest development. De- 
scriptive literature upon request. 


FREE Posture Poster and 
Seating Booklets 
We will mail free to any school 
official or teacher a classroom pos- 
ture poster in colors, which shows 
children why they should sit erect. 
With it, we will also mail iater- 


esting posture booklets. Please 
address Dept. NI6. 


American Seating Company 





Makers of Dependable Seatin for Schools, 
Churches and Public “Andi 


itoriums 


General Offices: 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all principal cities and accredited distributors in all trade areas 


ALL “AMERICAN” 


SEATS ARE 


POSTURALLY CORRECT 


WHICHEVER MODEL 


COMFORT-INDUCING. AND 


YOU- SELECT 
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OUR concern for the com- 
ing year is to select the one 
classroom magazine that 
will give you the most 

help and inspiration. Our concern 
is to furnish in the INstRUCTOR ma- 
terial which will best meet this need. 
A leader in its field, the INsTRUCTOR 
continues its policy of offering to its 
readers the results of activities that 
are being carried on in the school- 
room by successful teachers. 














A POSTER in color will appear on 
Plate I of the Picture Section 
from time to time during the year. 
To inspire worth-while creative ex- 
pression, these posters are especially 
valuable. They not only furnish in- 
teresting subject matter, but also are 
helpful in their use of color. The 
posters for the coming year, seasonal 
in subject and general in appeal, have 
many possibilities in connection with 
language work, and will make attrac- 
tive schoolroom decorations, 












JX ART education, the work of 
Jessie Todd, supervisor of art in 
the University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago, is outstand- 
ing. Miss Todd will contribute each 
month a double-page poster feature, 
comprising a large poster, small draw- 
ings showing other arrangements of 
the units of the poster, and text giv- 
ing suggestions which will help chil- 
dren make similar drawings. “Our 
School Picnic,” in this issue, is the 
first of this series, 


OU will find regularly in the 

INsTRUCTOR articles describing 
units of work carried out by expe- 
rienced teachers with groups in the 
various grades. Some of the units 
will be suited to definite months and 
will deal with such subjects as the 
Indians, the library, and Thanksgiv- 
ing; others will be centered around 
work in history, social studies, and 
geography; while still others will be 
on such topics as wild life, rubber, sea 


food, time, and desert life. 


pour or more pages of test materi- 
al, on the different school sub- 
jects, will be a regular feature of the 
INsTRUCTOR each month. The two 
pages of tests in the Intermediate and 
Upper Grades Section will include 
such types as true-false, multiple- 
choice, and completion tests. For 
convenience in scoring, keys to tests 
will be included. In the Primary 
Grades Section, two pages will be 
devoted each month to tests and 
seatwork, set in large tyne. 


NTERTAINMENT material of 

seasonal interest will appear as 
a double-page feature in each sec- 
tion of the magazine. For the months 
when an especially large amount of 
program material is demanded, there 
will be additional pages of music, 
dramatizations, and so forth. We 
will also occasionally give emphasis 
to material particularly suited to the 
auditorium type of program. 
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HE covers of the INstRucToR will 

again show reproductions of art 
subjects in full color. Each will be 
discussed in the picture study lesson, 
by Eugenia Eckford, Instructor of 
Art, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Black and white re- 
productions, in miniature, will be 
given as usual. Correlating articles 
contributed by Miss Eckford will 
suggest ways of making art study a 
vital part of regular school work. 















ANDWORK that is featured in 
the pages of the INsTRUCTOR 
will be representative of the methods 
used and the results obtained by 
schools in different sections of the 
country. It will include examples of 
individual and of group work, some 
of which can be completed in one or 
two art periods, while some will re- 
quire more time. With each article 
there will be reproduced large photo- 
graphs of finished work, which will 
be adequately described in the text. 











RIMARY stories to be read aloud 
or for the pupils’ own reading 
are in such demand that we plan to 
have one or more in each issue of the 
INstRUCTOR. Some will present defi- 
nite subject matter, while others may 
serve to develop skill in silent read- 
ing. No matter in what way you 
utilize them, the accompanying test 
questions and suggested activities will 
make these stories a most helpful ad- 
dition to your supplementary reading 
materials, 


PPEARING each month will be a 

page of units for blackboard 
decorations; a page of ideas for school 
parties; and, in each section, a page 
of suggestions to try in the school- 
room. There will be a column by 
William Dow Boutwell, Editor-in- 
Chief, U.S. Office of Education; a 
full-page calendar, with mention of 
important days in the month; and a 
window decoration. The Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another Club will be con- 
tinued, as will the Club Exchange. 


re THE eight-page Picture Section 
each month will be found repro- 
ductions of art subjects, both of 
paintings and of sculpture. They 
will appear in full-page size, which is 
most effective for use in the class- 
room. From January to June, inclu- 
sive, several plates in each issue will 
be devoted to travel subjects, showing 
scenes from many lands. For the 
travel pictures a number of uses will 
occur to you in connection with your 
work in history and geography. 


T IS now obvious that our concern 
is the same as yours—to have the 
best. Hence, you can be certain that 
your subscription to the INstRUCTOR 
not only will prove a thoroughly 
sound investment, but will yield div- 
idends as well. 


Manacinc Eprror 
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Send for Catalog 
of 


SUMMER SESSION 


COURSES 
At 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 








| 
| 


| 
| 














Time is growing short if you 
have not as yet arranged for 
your Summer Studies. Send to- | 
day for our complete catalog... 
also a new booklet which de- 

scribes fully the educational and 
recreational interests to be en- 
joyed through a summer course 
at Temple University. | 


Classes Close 
Start Jaly 3rd | August IIth 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Address Office of Registrar, Dept. 1, Broad 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





— — — Mail this coupon now— — — 


Please send me a copy of your complete 
Summer Session Catalog for 1933, also any | 
other information you may have. | 


ee 


Address___ 





























Use Smith’s k 


Regents Review 
BOOKS 


for Higher Marks on Examinations 


[DEAL for class drill, homework assignments, 
monthly tests, and preparation for final examina- | 
tions, So low in cost each pupil may have one. 
Compiled from New York State Regents examina- 
tions for the past 20 years; recent papers complete, 
including January 19383. Used throughout U. S 
and Canada, 

You will want to order your supply right away! 
Published in over 50 subjects, including high school 
as well es these eight elementary studies: 


Question Books or | Arithmetic 


Elementary English 
Answer Books, English Grammar 
a 





30c ea, in lots of 12 rey 
er more; 35c ea. for vu. History 
6; smaller lots, Physiology 
40¢ ea. Silent Treading 
Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 


SEAT WORK-——This Busy Work series is col- 
ored, illustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 
very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, as. 
Geography, Language, Miscellaneous. 25c¢ 

set of 560. SP “c OFFER—ali 5 sets doc 
(regular price $1 











Other Teaching Helps— Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, puteenee, 
505 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y 


PICTURE 
MAPS #228 


interesting 
sketches. Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 





TITLES 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
THE WORLD CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
AFRICA INDIA 


50 cents each 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
180 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ET | 





| born probably about 525 B.c. 


| amis, and Plataea. 
lived in Sicily, where he died. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
are frequently necessary because of limited 
space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to JoHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firta Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





Was Don Juan, the literary character, 
a real person?—Ohio. 

Don Juan is a purely legendary char- 
acter, the idea first appearing in Juan 
de la Cueva’s “El Infamador.” 


What is the origin of the German 


| shepherd dogs?—New York. 


The German shepherd, often called 
“police dog,” belongs to the collie fam- 
ily, which is believed to have descended 
from the sheep dogs of Scotland. 

Who said, “He that seeketh to be em- 
inent amongst able men hath a great 


task, but that is ever good for the pub- 


lic? ?>—Iowa. 


Francis Bacon, in his essay entitled 
“Of Ambition.” 

Where are Lincoln’s 
New York. 

In London, near the junction of High 
Holborn and Chancery Lane. They con- 
stitute a large square, the name coming 
from Lincoln’s Inn, one of the inns of 
court and originally the town place of 
the Earl of Lincoln. 

Who divided the Bible into chapters 
and verses?—lowa. 

The originator of the divisions of the 
Bible into verses and chapters is not 
known, nor is it known just when the 
first divisions were made. The first edi- 
| tion of the New Testament, with the 
present verses and chapters, was printed 
in 1551 in Geneva, by Robert Stephens. 

Why is John Hancock sometimes spo- 
hen of as “the first president of the 
United States” ?—Texas. 

Hancock was president of the Conti- 
nental Congress in the early days of the 
Revolution. He presided over that body | 
'when the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted. However, the United 
States, as an organized nation, had not 
then come into existence. 


Inn Fields?— 


| Tell something of Aeschylus, an early | 


| Greek dramatist.—lIllinois. 
Aeschylus was the first of the three 


great masters of Greek tragedy. He was | 


While 
a young man he began composing poetic 
dramas, and although he did not win 


| recognition at once, fifty of his more 


than seventy dramas attained fame 
during his lifetime. 
as well as a poet, fighting for Greece 
against the Persians at Marathon, Sal- 
For many years he 
Only 
seven of his great dramas have come 
down to us—“The Persians,” “The Sup- 
pliants,” “Prometheus Bound,” “The 
Seven against Thebes,” and the tril- 
ogy known as the ‘ ‘Oresteia,” consist- 
ing of “Agamemnon,” “Choephori,” 
and “Eumenides.” 


Teacher With Personality 


For summer sales and Jn mages work. Modest guaran- 
tee forthree months 
JOHN RUDIN & co. 1 1024 S. Wabash, Chicago. 


comer Wented, fant So 
vate sehools and 
AGENCY, (6 Branches) 








ONAL TEA’ 
327 Perry Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


He was a warrior | 
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New Art Materials 


¢ —This is an entirely new product—an oil pastel. These Oil Crayons 
Talens Oil Crayons have the velvety appearance of a pastel crayon, with the perm. 
anence and sturdiness of a wax crayon. Prices remarkably low, consistent with quality. 


Talens Water Colors~7s aqeuplete Hae of omy ad Schast we = have 


—To our assortment of 20colors, four new colors have been 

Talens Poster Colors~ added—Emerald Green, Scarlet, Rose, and Dark Green. Poster 

Color Card mailed upon r 

—A new hexagon shape—of the same superior 

Talens Hexagon Wax Crayons wax and asrich in color pigment as the stand. " 

ard Talens Wax Crayons. There is more crayonin each stick, and the shape prevents rolling off the 
desk, with consequent breakage and waste. 


Peacock Construction Papers and Peacock Poster Papers. Nov Dipcrs.3n8 


ments—colors which cannot be found in other lines—colors that are glowingly beautiful. Sample 
Paper Booklets mailed on request. Address Dept. 4, 


TALENS SCHOOL PRODUCTS INC., 


320 East 2ist St. 133 First St. 36 West 24th St. 
Chicago San Francisco New York 


SPINS Le ‘Ss 


Silver Plate .12 $1.25 GUARD AND eth, 
ere Each 































Sterl. Silver .25 2.50 


Gold Filled .22 2.20 
> Raised letters on pin, or back 
IAIN Roll. Gold .45 4.76 “ 


ground enameled. Each Doz. 









S No. R503 Raised letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .86 ON caing Sree i 
or background e * Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 No. C032 
Sterl, Sil, & Gold Toy $2.28 10Kt. Gold am ae a Pie ; 
10Kt. Gold, incl. Tax $4.95 teri. Silver 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co, seins Gai 
Samples loaned upon your Principal’s 214 Greenwich St., Sterl., Silver is 
; t. Catalogue FREE. New York, N. ¥. pesos 








SUMMER THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
COURSES (entity Gi Procitiss “exrosiriOn, June to November, 1983. 


In connection with an art exhibition never before equaled, this Summer 
I N A RR T Course offers unusual opportunities for the teacher of Art or general subjects, 

All branches of Art, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior Decoration. Special 
June 26 to August 4 History of Art Course. For Catalog, address Associate Dean. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO - Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 


Box N.L. 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., 
CHICAGO, 


535-5th Ave., - New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., - Spokane 









47th YEAR—The World’s Fair and N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in astrategic position to aid 
Grade, Critic, Art, Music, Home Economics, Physical 
Education teachers, etc., to good positions. School and 
College officials in large numbers will visit our office 
and make selections while here. Send for booklet today. 




























TEACHERS OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


[KY Sn, CHICAGO 


Top or the great of of schools and teach expected at the Centur - 
[od eee We A. came lh the ol Tourist Service, Inc. has mee our cooperation. Yoh 



































Yinnely tees ire ae grace andthe City Councllof Chicage, Write us for amphict tat explains pS — “fa stile 
Address: 831 STEGER BLDG., C CHICAGO 
50 APPLICATION PHOTOS 1-50; a 
aes pede bts | By r pictur h each order of SO phot Photos 
highly approve by se! sc choo iboards a po poh 
snap shot von * Km sending for ineturped unharmed: elilcettetal dyou tofri come im contact with. 
Thank poefer tee. service. Mai T¥our Origina Photo a and Order Today y--- yt th a oe 
ESS PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. N, Wheaton, IIL, (A Chicago Suburb) 
All Kinds of Teaching|The SOUTH and WEST 
Positions Filled 
Offer best opportunities to capable teachers. The Bell 
Photos made 50 for $1.50, a real offer, prize photo mirror | Teachers Agency covers that field completely and works 
with each order, Write for information—Personal earnestly and faithfully for its members. For full informa- 
Placement Bureau, Clinton, Illinois. tion address CLAUDE J. BELL, Nashville, Tenn, 





em Oe # 255 my awe ok phgtograph oa, made for $1.50. no 
- : righte ow to apply,” etc., ete., etc., free to 

z ROCK td, a7 TEAC CHERS > members, 50¢ to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
Z AGENCY “ Write today for enrollment card and information. Largest 
Dt 40S Mar Bann® ‘ P Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll only Normal! and 
. ebb = Collegegraduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 








TEACHERS ENROLL WITH EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


SHORE ROAD, KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


Requests from School Officials Given Prompt Service. 


TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN| Arkansas Teachers Agency 


National co-operative placement service, We have never “13: . 
failed to place a member quickly in contact with desirable positions. 201 Moore-Turner Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Western Teachers Placement Agency, Salina, Kansas. 


Western Teaching Positions Filled. Photos made. Write for Enrollment Blank. 
o 5° 238 Mfrs. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, M 
Western Reference and Bond Association, §th and Wyandotte. A live'and up-to-date Burese 
A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 
| Boulder, Colo. Th test teacher placement bureau in the West. Ou 
| Boulder Teachers Exchange, Soules", Solo. 7° “We will mane 60 tty ha 
| for $1.50if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. met a ab ee 25 a, 























PAUL YATES 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


27th Year Dept. N. | 


Many teachers are standing idly by to see their salaries whittled away to 
nothing. Before it is too late, make an effort to get into a better community. 


| 
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The 
Vermont 


hills 





THe New Books 








Summer 











the Green Mountains 
—a land unspoiled 
and different. There’s a tonic in every 
landscape, a thrill in every vista, and all 
about you a glorious country-side of 
mountain lakes and streams, where the 
best is yours at modest cost. For a 
yacation pre-view, send now for this 
FREE “Unspoiled Vermont,” 
BOOK beautifully illustrated, 


with listing of other 
free publications. 










.... fits your budget 








VERMON 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 


Courses affording superior oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement, for 
teachers desiring certification credit, 
graduate students and undergradu- 
ates. City conveniences and unsur- 
passed recreational advantages. Lake 
Champlain, Green Mountain and 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 








MouNTAIN 



















75c. Frontier Publishers, 2424 Lawn- 
dale Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 


Tue PsycHoLocy or Stupy. By C. A. 


Mace, M.A., Lecturer in Logic and 
Psychology in the University of St. 
Andrews. Cloth. 96pp. 80c. 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 
New York. 


Fort HALL ON THE OREGON TrRalIL. A 


Historical Study. By Jennie Brough- 


Adirondack excursions, trips to Mon- ton Brown. [Illustrated with Draw- 
treal and Quebec, under University : d Ph h. h. 

direction. Enrollment limited to mgs om otographs. Clot 467pp. 
1,000. Write for Illustrated Catalog. $2.50. The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 


Caldwell, Idaho. 


GATEWAYS. Treasure 


= The publishers of the books listed below 

d . will be glad to supply them to our readers 
dl are easier an Session at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
E happier to LIVE additional information regarding them. a n e 
- Ms 6 ow July 5 to 
7 SINCLAIR LEWIS Mm August 12 ||Ruyvmes or tHe Rance. By Gene| Earn your vacation money 
“ Autry. Illustrated. Includes Words 

Enjoy a memorable Ad UNIVERSITY . b re resenting . .. 

. vacation this year in = OF and Music of 7 Songs. Paper. 30pp. y rep 8 
le 





a VERMONT BUREAU OF PUBLICITY Burlington, Vermont Trail Readers—Seventh Reader. By 
: SS eee Wilhelmina Harper, in Collabora- 
- tion with Hollis P. Allen. Illustrat- 
: ° oar ed by Kate Seredy. Cloth. 497pp. 
= | | Announcing 1933 Edition bes.” The Macmillan Company.) 
. a ew York. : 

= Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in |} Nstoxat Survey or Haxwomca| NEWS-WEEK is the first 
ial th 4 — ~ Comme, Dien snd complete news-magazine 
4 Arithmetic—n. J.Lennes Who Hove Conduatd Than Pane, | covering world news in all 

The Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic have been used by more than — ar it h > EVENTS PIC 
7 seven million pupils because they have increased accuracy and speed in a truly 104pp. National Bureau for the Ad-| Its phases: ms% “ 


—) | 





ELEMENTARY ScHOoL. By Jessie 

f PRIM AR y | R AINING Todd, Supervisor of Art, University 
~ Elementary School, University of 
z Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College Chicago; and Ann Van Nice Gale, 
0 Teacher of Art, Chicago Public 
: June 19—Summer School—July 28 Schools. 103 Illustrations. Cloth. 
: Legted in CENTRAL CHICAGO on te LAKE FRONT Lb4pp. $1.50. The University of | COMMISSIONS 
FINE EQUIPMENT ACCREDITED $HOME-LIKE STUDENT RESIDENCE ‘ —— Press, Chicago. " 
= METHODS—CURRICULUM—NATURE N INTRODUCTION TO PROGRESSIVE : ' 
r Senne CSTUDY-HANDWORK— DRAMATICS KINDERGARTEN METHODS Epucation. By Samuel Engle Burr, NEWS-WEEK desires a few highest- 
il Genes niga seeraenertusmenipatiy Asai. saae - Superintendent of Schools, Glendale, type Representatives in each locality, 
~ en Ravertebe “Play Directing and Story Tolling oe asi Ohio; Professor of Education, Sum- also at Institutes, Associations, Confer- 
: : * hs . mer Session, St. Lawrence Univer-| ences and other Teachers’ Meetings. 
Address Registrar, Box B, 616-622 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago ay. Wuawath Wags” Fite! Sin ceeenbiinn aamatnciansbe 
: 50c. C. A. Gregory Company, 345 signment desired. Sample copies and 
d ——~DIRECTORS OF Calhoun Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. all necessary supplies and instructions 
7 GOVERNMENT JOBS SCHOOL PLAYS || “Grats Accviser Comering around 
] Grade’s Activities Centering aroun FR E E 
(MEN- WOMEN 45.0 to $200.0 month Use WARNESSON’S MAKEUP lieth cnt Cammenne tl 

Pro Paborer, C1) pid Sen (fonder Batre: for best effects. Grease paints and powders that have Service, By Avah W. Hughes, Second 

R. F. D. Carrier. woh patron ( } Postmaster. bene the “estecs? cand leeeer — Safe for vice, DY a & id 
: < Insp. ij t) ‘Insp- children. Write for descriptive price list. Grade Teacher, The Lincoln School, 

out. Mark 3 y-y re to-gualify PROF. J. WARNESSON, Teach Colle Columbia Univer- 
for. _ Full details FREE. Age 18 to 60. Dept. N-6, 62 W. Washington St., Chi mil. cacners ge, 
: INSTRUCTION BUREAU, = 145 ST. LOUIS, MO. — sity, Illustrated with Photographs. 
; Cloth. 254pp. Bureau of erro 
, tions, Teachers College, Columbia 

SUMMER _ SESSION University, New York. 
| . . Directep GerocrapHy Stupy. Pu- 
: Kindergarten-Primary pils’ Study Guides and Work Books. 
: Training By Robert M. Brown, Rhode Island 
) College of Education, an ary 
June 20—July 29 PACKET OF 20 MAP Tucker Thorp, Henry Barnard F. DeW. PRATT, NEWS WEEK, 
FOR TEACHERS AND TEACHING aay MW Rilccupon TODAY. . School, Rhode Island College of | Rockefeller Center, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 





vised the pads and reduced the price. 


3-8. 
“*The Art Appreciation Text 


Neal and Foster. Grades 4,5, and 6. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 





startling way. Now, with the necessity for true economy, we have completely re- 
The 1933 Edition is a New Pad at a New 
Price, Grades 2—8. Full year, $0.30, Half year pads, $0.20. First grade pad, $0.24. 
Pug Aetieip Textbooks—*‘Essentials of Everyday English’’ by Ferris and Keener. Grades 


The Stanford Speller’’ by Almack and Staffelbach. Grades2—8 . . 
s”’ by Stafford and Rucker. Grades 1—7. 


Other Pupil-Activity Materials—‘‘The Study-Period Projects”” by Elda L. Merton. Seatwork 
in reading for Grades 1,2,3. ““The Study-Period Exercises for Developing Readi i 


Descriptive Folders on Request— Address Dept. E, 
320 East 21st St. 
Chicago 


Skills’’ by 





Pines bad 


133 First St. 


San Francisco 


36 West 24th St. 
w York 



























































ACCREDITATION 


Eleven courses to choose from—for students 
wishing teaching accreditation—and for ex- 
perienced teachers desiring promotional credit 
and new ideas in children's education, Ad- 





















DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., 
5225 Rav Ave., 


Send me your FREE Packetof Maps. I enclose l5¢ 
mailing cost. 


























vancement of Music, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York. 


AN Easy Work AND Pray Book. By 


Inez Howard, Alice Hawthorne, and 
Mae Howard, Public Schools, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Pictures by Nell Stolp 
Smock. Paper. Primer, 64pp. 
Book I, 96pp. Follett Publishing 
Company, 1255 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


ENJOYMENT AND USE OF ART IN THE 


Education. Illustrated. Paper. Book 
One: “The Western Hemisphere, 
192pp. Book Two: “The Eastern 





TURES— BACKGROUND. 


More than 7,000 subscriptions were 
secured during the month of MARCH 
when banks and pocketbooks were 
closed. Circulation now increasing at 
5000 aweek. Reason: the magazine 
is something people want and need in 
these tremulous times. /t serves a use- 
ful purpose. It is not a luxury. 








New York City. 


I am interested in representing NEWS-WEEK. 
Please send free copy and complete information to 


dress Registrar for Bulletin. enced - Hemisphere,” 184pp. Each, S6c. li a a 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Address World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Dept. N. I., 504 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. City...... State_______ — Hudson, N.Y. pe EE Peo are OO Be Tn Ee ae 


Cmte 


Wanta 
Steady 
Job? ? 


$1260 to $3400 


a year 


Work for 
“Uncle Sam” 
Many future 


appointments 
coming 
























Men-Women 
18 to 50 
Teachers 
Have Big 

Advantage 

Mail Coupon 

Today SURE 





TT ——_— 
ii FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K248, Rochester, N. Y. 7 
Rush tome FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. S. Government 
i future jobs Send FREE 32- aye book telling salaries, 
duties, hours, ete. Tell me how ‘fos get a position. | 


Name. 














MANIKIN 
4 for only 60 cents 
or 2 copies for $1.00! 
Send for this Manikin 


KNOW YOUR BODY 


Booklet form, 6% x 
9% inches. Shows all 
vital organs in natu- 
ral positions and col- 
ors. Explainsclearly. 
Valuable for Health 
Instruction. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. N6-33C 
Send me .......++++ KNOW 
YOUR BODY Manikins, 
postpaid. I enclose $........... 








Name... 


Address... ...School 


Post Office —_ — — = 














LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 





















Teachers find them ideal for mounting hand- 
work specimens, pictures, clippings, etc. 
No paste needed. Neat, easy to use for 
Mounting tight or loose. If dealercannot 
supply. send his name. address and / 
Fad 10c for a pkg. and free samples. . 
ico BZ ngel Art Corners Co., Chicago 

ept. ¢T 7H. Cante St 









25 Application Photos $1: .00 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x8%. Send good 
photo. We return original and guarantee to please 
or refund your money. Prompt serves, — for $1.50. 
OLIVE BROTHERS Willmar, Minn. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


COLUMBIAN- COMRESPONDENCE™ ‘COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, 





. 





SEND US YOUR FILMS 
PECtAL TRIAL cove: D Dev she Sd 
te oa a eseet 7 ines Eee 
ROANOK 


in List. 
INISHING COMPANY 
8 Beli » Ae Roanoke, Va. 











Why not complete your 
Home Study Courses education, or earn a few 
additional credits, by home study in a standard college or 
university? High School, Normal, Business, Engineering, 
Civil Service and University Courses now available. 
Adéress The Extension Bureau, Rogers, Ohio. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


KODAK F ILMS—‘cur NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept. 32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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TEACHER AIDS FROM THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 








“My chief difficulty,” a rural school | (35 cents), suggests a series of projects 
teacher in Illinois said to me recently,|for elementary schools on outdoor rec- 
“is keeping covers on the encyclo-|reation and conservation of forest life. 
pedias.” On wheat and cotton, there are many 

Gone are the days when the elemen-| publications. “The Cotton Situation,” 
tary school curriculum was bounded by} Agricultural Yearbook, 1921, Separate 
textbooks. The modern classroom is! 877 (15 cents), and “The Boll Weevil 
a place where children are industriously | Problem,” Farmers’ Bulletin 1329 (5 
searching reference books. Use of ref-| cents), are useful when one is consider- 
erence books, however, introduces an|ing the problem of raising cotton. 
entirely new problem—sources. As|When it comes to distribution and mar- 
ilong as the textbook was the classroom| keting, one can turn to “Cotton Pro- 
Bible, it supplied the unquestioned | duction and Distribution,” Commerce 
source, no matter how out of date or|Department Bulletin 169 (10 mane 
how inadequate it was. But once pu-|and “Commerce Yearbook,” Vol. 
pils begin to use reference material,| ($1.25). Another reference is “Cotton 
questions of the recency and accuracy| Fabrics and Their Uses,” 1930, For 
of the material used come up. eign and Domestic Commerce basen 

When a teacher turns to United! (5 cents). “Wheat Production and 
States Government aids—publications,| Marketing,” Yearbook, Separate 873 
maps, films, and so on—she will find; (10 cents), and a series of Farmers’ 
source material that has both advan-| Bulletins on varieties of wheat and 
tages and disadvantages. Some advan-|their culture (5 cents each) are useful 
|tages are: (1) federal publications; for wheat study. 
usually contain original sources; (2)| The War Department has a free cir- 
federal publications usually contain the | cular on the American flag, giving reg- 
freshest source material; (3) they are/ulations for its proper use. The Office 
inexpensive. Some disadvantages are:|of Education has a free circular on 
(1) government publications are fre- | Flag Exercises. 
quently difficult for a pupil to read;| In connection with Flag Day, some 
| (2) they are not easily accessible. teachers may be interested in “ 
| This issue of the INstRuCTOR oon |Biieery of the Seal of the United 
‘tains, among other things, material | States,” 77 pages, illustrated, from the 
on vacation activities, and articles and|State Department (30 cents). 
| suggested projects on wheat, cotton, 











| What information does the Federal | 


Government supply along these lines? 


pared very thorough booklets on many 
American ports. Much of the mate- 


| When we think of vacation we often | rial is too technical or too detailed for | 


| think of our national parks. For class-' school use, but the accompanying maps 
room use the National Park Service will are worth the cost. Prices range from 
send free to teachers “Glimpses of Our | 30 cents to $1.70. 
National Parks,” and “Glimpses of Our} The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
| National Monuments,” both illustrated | detailed maps for United States coastal 
| booklets; and “Research and Education| regions, while the Geological Survey 
in the National Parks,” a 66-page illus-| maps show land areas. An indispensable 
trated bulletin. The National Park| reference book is 
|Service will also send free a list of its|Geographic Centers and Altitudes of 
| many beautifully illustrated booklets | the United States and the Several 
on wild life and the individual parks. States,” Geological Survey Bulletin 
These publications, which may be ob-|817, 265 pages, two large maps, illus- 
tained free or at small cost, supply ex-| trated (50 cents). 
cellent additions to the school library. | These publications may be obtained 
“Playgrounds of the Nation,” Office| direct from the Superintendent of 
of Education Bulletin, 1927, No. 20'Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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For making lovely table 
runners, lamp shades, 
book ends, baskets, wall 
hangings, cushions, scarfs 
and many other beautiful 
things. These new 
CRAYOLA Craft pattern 
sheets contain full-size 
Stencil Patterns and com- 
plete instructions for use 
on materials. 


CRAYOLA the Original Fabric Crayon 


CRAYOLA as a stenciling medium is so neat and 
clean and so inexpensive that it is ideal for alj 
classroom projects. Genuine CRAYOLAS come 
in assortments of 8, 12, 16 and 24 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


\CRAYOLA 


THE FAVORITE COLORED CRAYON 














all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 
, and forevery 
occasion. 









T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











PERFE OICE INSTITUTE, Studio A-382 
Sos No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 











FINELY 


peinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver "sscriptor 

| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. | 


Write re copy plainty a ind mail to us with P.O. order to cover | 
coat. our order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. } 


_F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


‘Stationery 25¢ “rar sis te 
| SOCIAL STATIONERS, Suite x, Wilmington, Del 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year Study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1.,2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois, 
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KODAK FILMS 5 Special Trial Offer. Develop- 
ing any size roll on) —_ 

st -. Beautifully Young PuoTe Se 
us y fil $s ’ 
83Bertha St. Albany N.Y. ERVICE, 





100 Postage Stamps 


from 100 different countries, te Be a ais oy 
y, social science, ete . ° Ps 
Reisinger Ave.. Dayton, Ohio : 
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An All-Purpose Desk | 


At the last meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, in Minne- 
apolis, a new design of classroom desk 
drew much favorable comment. One 
teacher said: “It leaves nothing to 
ask for in modern teaching practice 
from the standpoints of movability, 
comfort, eye protection, and general 
adaptability.” This desk, a radical de- 
parture from the old combination type 
of desk, as will be seen in the accom- 
panying illustration, is designed to be 
of an all-purpose character and thor- 
oughly practical. Combining the es- 
sential features of two well-known 
desks (the American Seating Company 
Universal and the Henderson Sight- 
Saving), it is built to induce correct 
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A “Good-Natured” Map 


Visual education does not always 
have to be serious to be effective. For 
example, the pictorial type of map, 
with humorous decorations, has a place | 
in the schoolroom. It is quite possible | 
that Johnnie and Mary gain a more | 
vivid and lasting impression of geo- 
graphical relationships and of economic 
as well as industrial conditions from 
poring over a picture map than from 
reading a good many pages of text. 
There may be some chance for dis- 
torted ideas, because of the inevitable 
lack of proportion in such a map; but 
this is more than offset by the benefit | 
received in a “socialized” and “human- 
ized” geography. 

It is not hard to imagine the delight | 
of a roomful of children on the arrival 
of “A  Good-Natured Map of the} 
United States,” in colors, 20 by 30 
inches in size. Besides showing the re- 











and comfortable posture, to provide a 
movability that adapts it to table 
grouping or individual use, and to 
meet the eye-saving requirements of 
variable focal distance and variable 
line of vision. This latter objective is 
achieved by a divided desk top, part of 
it fixed and level, the other mounted 
on a frame which moves forward and 
backward and which may be tilted to 
any desired slope. Because of its posi- 
tive merits and its freedom from com- 
plicated mechanism, those who have 
seen this desk consider that it repre- 
sents a distinctly forward step in class- 
room equipment. It is known as the 
American Henderson-Universal Sight- 
Saving and All-Purpose Desk, and is 
a product of the American Seating 
Company. 


Miss Hilda Southall, winner of a 
first prize in the 1932 Instructor Travel 
Contest, has been appointed assistant 
leader of a Pocono study tour for this 
summer. With her group, which will 
include both men and women, she will 
spend several weeks at the American 
Peoples College in Europe, with head- 
quarters in a quaint Tyrolean town. 
To this center come American and 
European leaders of thought, to give 
informal lectures, lead discussions on 
outstanding problems of the day, and 
offer a background for the European 
travel that follows. An educational 
non-profit organization sponsored by a 
group of American educators interest- 
ed in creating a more intelligent inter- 
national ‘understanding, the American 
Peoples College (like similar colleges 
in Denmark) has no set entrance re- 
quirements, no textbooks, no examina- 
tions. A sincere desire to learn and a 
willingness to adapt oneself to Euro- 
pean living conditions are the essential 
qualifications. Details will be fur- 
nished by American Peoples College in 
Europe, 55 West 42d Street, New 
York; ‘N.Y. 


| principal connecting lines, it depicts 


markable network of routes followed | 
by the buses of the Greyhound and 


a great many characteristic scenes 
that are not ordinarily included in 
atlases. Any teacher may obtain a 
| copy of the map, free, by addressing: 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, East 9th 
and Superior, Cleveland, Ohio, or 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 9 Main 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





| 


An interesting example of what may 
be done in combining study and recrea- | 
tion is the program of the University | 
of Colorado at Boulder. This institu- | 
tion is situated on the line where the | 
plains meet the foothills of the Rock- 
ies, at a mile-high elevation. By a| 
ride of less than two hours, the High | 
Country can be reached. The univer- | 
sity encourages the judicious mixing 
of work and play. A few miles away ! 
is the A.S.U.C. Lodge. Farther off, | 
but accessible on week-ends, is Univer- 
sity Camp, from which hiking trips 
are conducted to the Continental Di- 
vide. Each term one expedition is 
made to Longs Peak, and at the end of | 
the second term there is a camping trip 
to Crater Lake, just across the Divide. | 
Wednesday nights free illustrated lec- 
tures are given on outdoor subjects, 
and every Tuesday and Thursday night | 
occur the popular “beefsteak fries” in 
the neighboring foothills. | Motor 
trips may be made to distant points of | 
interest. 








One of the leading transatlantic 
steamship lines has issued a guidebook 
on study in Europe, explaining briefly 
the opportunities offered by European 
universities to Americans, admittance 
conditions, tuition costs, etc. The 
rules recently adopted abroad for ad- 
mittance of students, as well as diverse 
new regulations, are contained in the | 


booklet. Copies may be obtained 
| gratis from Educational Division, 
Hamburg-American Line, 39 Broad- 


way, New York, N.Y. 


Teachers who wish to combine a 
low-cost vacation with a chance to see 
in operation a project in adult edu- 
cation are invited to write to Com- 
monwealth College, Mena, Ark., for 
information concerning its summer 
camp. Lecture courses will be given 
on present trends in economics, poli- 
tics, and American culture. Recfea- 
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The crackling cereal 


that children love 


brings nourishment to growing bodies 


THE modern primary teacher exerts great influence in 
shaping proper habits of health in the classroom. 


To help this teaching to carry over during vacation 
the Home Economics Department of the Kellogg Com- 
pany has prepared special material outlining the rules 
of right living and eating. 

Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are toasted rice bubbles 
which snap, crackle and pop when milk or cream is 
poured into the bowl. They offer an invitation to eat that 
the youngster can’t resist. Served with milk or cream, 


they provide nourishment in easily digested form. 


Have us send you the Kellogg instruction aids free. 


Check the literature you wish, and mail us the coupon. 





Home Economics Department 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me free the literature I have checked. 


{] HEALTH SCORE CHART {) VITAMINS 
(] BREAKFAST SCORE [] FOOD CALCIUM 


CHART (1 FRUITS AND CEREALS 
() GOOD HEALTH RULES —) THREE MEALS A DAY 


[1] FOODS FOR GROWING [ DIVIDE YOUR F 
BOYS AND GIRLS a sind 


LAR WISELY 
() THE LUNCH BOX {] BE YOUR OWN BEST 
PARADE EXHIBIT 


[]A MANUAL OF COOKING 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 


(0 MILK FOR ADEQUATE 


[) DIET SERIES (Reducing, 
Constipation, Food-iron, 
Gaining Weight) 











NUTRITION () MAP (Nature’s Gifts to 
[j CALORIES America) 
Name 
Grade taught 
Address 
City State 

















tional opportunities will be varied. 
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COME TO 
CHICAGO CENTURY or PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


These Business Organizations Serving the Teachers and_| 
Schools of America Invite You to Visit Their Exhibits and 
Business Homes Where a Hearty Welcome Awaits You 





F.E. Compton & Co. 


Cordially Invite You to Make 
Your Headquarters in Their 


THE FAIR 


Spacious Social Science Exhibit 
Which is a Prominent Feature 
of the Hall of Social Science 

Located on the Shore 





of Northerly Island 
See the New Compton's in Action! 
Booths 1-4, First Floor, 
Hall of Social Science 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 











WELCOME 
To The Home of 
DENISON PLAYS 


We are looking forward this summer to meeting 
many of our friends who are coming to the Fair. Be 
sure to visit us and inspect the organization which 
for 57 years has furnished the best in amateur éen- 
tertainment. You will be interested in our un- 
equalled collection of plays, operettas, songs, drills, 
recitations and other material especially adapted to 
school dramatics, 








CHICAGO TS. a i a ~— Publishers, 
il il 
BECKLEY-CARDY D & 
COMPANY 
Only a few Blocks 1t¢ QO 


Main Fair Entrance 


Go straight west to 
17 East 23d Street 


Beckley - Cardy Co., Educational Publishers and 
School Furnishers, invite you to make their 
place of busi your Headquarters while in 

CHICAGO. 

















to visit with them and see a demonsttation 

of their new school materials when you 

come to A Century of Progress in Chicago. 
DITTO Incorporated 

Harrison at Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, III. 











You can conveniently meet your 
friends at our office, only four 
blocks from 31st Street entrance. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2831-33-35 South Parkway. 








-A J. YSTROM & CO-— 
Scnoat Maps, Gloses, anp Cuarts 


Visit our com- 
plete display of 
visual aid equip- 
ment for 
Geography 
istory 





















3333 Elston Ave., Chicago Biology 
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M YOU WILL BE WELCOME 


at the Chicago Office of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
Suite 2703 Mather Tower 
75 East Wacker Drive 
Come for friendship's sake---and for the 
view! Five hundred feet below are Chi- 
cago and Lake Michigan, and if the day 
is clear, you will see the sand dunes of 
Michigan and Indiana across Lake. 








Tithe ey sole Scat Mig Mesa acer: F, A, OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 





“Talking Book” to Speak 
for Office of Education 


The first “Talking Book” will be the 
exclusive feature of the United States 
Office of Education exhibit at the 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago this summer. 

Every fifteen minutes the large red 
leather cover of the book will open 
automatically. The leaves will turn 
slowly, showing colored pictures that 
illustrate a talk by U.S. Commissioner 
William John Cooper. He will tell of 
the Office of Education program in re- 
porting the rise of education in Amer- 
ica. The “talking” will come from 
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National Council of Women of the 
United States. To the meeting of the 
International Council, in Chicago, wil] 
come women representing fifty-foy; 
countries. 


In addition to other tours of a pure. 
ly sight-seeing sort in the Scandinavian 
countries, one may now choose a com. 
| bination of travel and study, instruc. 

tion being given in English in the fields 
of applied arts and physical education, 
The tours are under the direct super. 
vision of Miss Signe E. Hagelthor, 
recently associate professor of educa. 
tion in New York University, who js 
familiar with Scandinavian educational 





beside the book, through two apertures institutions and speaks the languages 
in the chromium-plated cabinet. ane Eo Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
sons who have heard Commissioner | The Swedish American Line (21 State 
Cooper will feel that he is present | Street, New York, N.Y.) which is of- 
speaking to them. The equipment used | fering American teachers this oppor- 














is a product of the Bell laboratories. 
Another feature of the exhibit, which 
will be in the Department of the In- 
terior section of the Federal Building, 
is a set of three mural paintings, each 
§ by 6 feet, depicting Education Yes- 
terday, To-day, and To-morrow. They 
are the work of William Thompson, a 
young artist of Washington, D.C. 
Each mural shows the inside and outside 
of a school of each period and some of 
the school materials—imagined in the 
canvas of the School of To-morrow. 


In the Hall of Social Sciences, at the 





tunity, in cooperation with the Swedish 
State Railways, says that while the 
tours are economical, nothing in com- 
fort or quality is sacrificed. 


“The School in the Forest” is the 
nickname given the Allegany School of 
Natural History, which is conducted 
by the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences in cooperation with the New 
York State Museum. Located in Alle- 
gany State Park near the southern bor- 
der of New York, it is designed to 
give science teachers, nature guides, 
museum workers, naturalists, and others 








| Century of Progress, there will be an/| an opportunity to study plants, animals, 


exhibit to show what great things have} birds, and rocks in native conditions. 
been accomplished by women since| Details may be obtained from Harold T. 


1833. Mementoes of notable leaders 
in various fields will be displayed by the 


Clement, Curator of Education, Mu- 
seum of Science, Buffalo, N.Y. 











ATLANTIC CITY 


HAPPY VACATION-LAND 


The Seaside Hotel, invariably the choice of 
teachers and others in the educational world. 


The Seaside offers every luxury and advantage 


of a truly modern hotel. Charming lobbies... 


spacious, beautifully furnished bedrooms (most- 


ly with ocean view)—Vita-glass sun room, roof 


solarium ... bathing direct from your room 


and many other interesting features. 


Never a dull moment at The Seaside. 


There is 


concert music, dancing, bridge and in the glori- 


ous outdoors—golf, tennis, horseback riding or 


a pleasurable stroll on the gay boardwalk. 





SF 


The NEW 


Opposite Steel Pier 





SPECIAL LOW RATES BY THE DAY, 


WEEK, MONTH OR SEASON 


Write immediately for interesting book- 
let and rates to The Seaside, Atlantic 
City—mentioning The Instructor, 


SEASIDE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


OWNERSHIP MANAGEMENT — COOK’S SONS CORPORATION 
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N ESPECIALLY interesting feature 





final examinations, for which 

you will likely prepare exten- 

sive reviews. With the current 

INstRucTOR, this need not be 

difficult, or take much time, 
since here you will find tests and ideas 
that will be interesting to develop in 
connection with summarizing the work 
of the term. 

Of two enjoyable reviews for geog- 
raphy, one, entitled “United States 
Gateways,’ will help fix in mind sea- 
ports of the United States. The author, 
Annie McLean Lassetter, was for three 
years a teacher in graded schools in the 
Philippine Islands, and since her return 
to the United States, has taught grades 
three, four, and five in Clinton, 
Mississippi. The other geography re- 
view, “The United States from a Steering Wheel,” by Hellene 
Seaman, suggests studying the country by means of its high- 
ways. Miss Seaman’s experience as a teacher includes much 
special work in geography and nature study. She is now 
teacher of nature study and the sixth class, in Friends Semi- 
nary, New York. | 

In the current Picture Section, Plates V to VIII amplify the 
articles by Mrs. Lassetter and Miss Seaman, and, together with 
the material in the Travel Department, will give added interest 
to geography review. 


HE tests in early American history, which are contributed 

by Milton C. Eastman, may cover portions of the work 

that you plan to review in history. Mr. Eastman, who is him- 

self a rural teacher, has prepared these objective tests from his 

knowledge of their practicability in the crowded program of a 
rural school. 

“The First American Flag,” a play by Emma Florence Bush, 
will be most interesting for a group wishing to dramatize a 
scene of early national history. (The play is suitable also as a 
Closing Day presentation.) Other Flag Day suggestions in the 
June Instructor include a primary exercise, “Old Glory”; a 
blackboard decoration; and a flag song. 


RIMARY arithmetic drills are discussed in a short article 
by Florence J. Blodgett, “Stressing Arithmetic Combina- 
tions,” while the article by E. J. Bonner entitled “A Sixth- 
Grade Arithmetic Test” provides a thorough check on the 
year’s work. For beginners in reading, “A First-Grade Read- 
ing Test” is contributed by Louise Geddings Carson, who, as a 
primary teacher in Beaufort, South Carolina, specializes in the 
teaching of reading. The series of nature stories for beginners 
concludes with “The Opcssum.” “Teaching Poetry in the 
Grades,” by Carmelita Moore, is a useful and timely article. 
It is also one which you will want to keep in mind as you find, 
in your reading during the summer, poems which you think 
your pupils will enjoy. 





of the INstructor for this month 
is the varied material relating to units 
of work on three different subjects. For 
a primary unit on cotton, Esther Grimm 
contributes an article entitled “The 
Story of Cotton”; while the illustrations 
for “In the Land of Cotton,” written 
by Eugenia Eckford, furnish ideas for 
creative art. Miss Grimm, who is critic 
teacher in Howard Roosa School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, and Miss Eckford, who 
is instructor of art at Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, are con- 
tributors well known to readers of the 
INSTRUCTOR. 

In “A Laundry Unit,” Louise Case 
describes a valuable activity carried out 
by her first and second grades. The 
primary seatwork in the article, “Seat- 
work for a Home Laundry Unit,” contributed by Nina V. 
Murphy, offers additional material on the laundry. 

An interesting activity for an intermediate grade is sug- 
gested in the article, “A Study of Wheat,” by Thelma Green, 
a teacher of fourth grade; while for primary pupils, a dram- 
atization by Dorothy Reynolds, “The Song of the Wheat,” 
and the work described by Estella Feddersen in her article, 
“How We Get Our Bread,” will be most helpful. 


r THIS issue also are the concluding articles in the com- 
munication series, by Grace E. Storm, and in the elemen- 
tary science series, by Ellis C. Persing. Three articles showing 
how nature study may motivate art and handwork are “Land- 
scape Painting for Children,” by William V. Winslow; “Chil- 
dren’s Booklets for Animal Sketches,” by Marion Reed; and 
“California Desert Plants,” by Mary Lemke. An article to 
think over during vacation is entitled “The Happy School,” by 
Charles Arthur Boyd. The calendar is decorative, and the 
newspaper party is a fine suggestion for a class entertainment. 


TUDY the new double-page feature, “Our School Picnic,” 
by Jessie Todd, and the article, “Keeping a Sketchbook,” 
by Miss Eckford, for suggestions about motivating class work 
with vacation interests. The Picture Section, opening with a 
poster in colors and showing also “The Strawberry Girl,” 
“The Thorn Extractor,” and “The Country Fair,” is rich in 
holiday spirit, as is the cover, “Dancing in a Ring.” Ideas for 
Closing Day programs are found in a double-page feature in 
each section, and in two additional plays in the Intermediate 
and Upper Grades Section. 

As your summer activities begin, the INstrucTorR hopes that 
they will bring you a full measure of relaxation and enjoy- 
ment, so that when 
September arrives, ° 
you will be ready to 
meet the challenge 


of the new year. Manacinc Eprror 
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“DANCING IN A RING’—Hans THOMA 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WmMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE PICTURE 


Ring around a rosie; 
Pockets full of posies; 
One, two, three, 
Down fall we! 


Have you ever sung that song as 
you danced in a ring? It was great 
fun. Perhaps you said, “Let’s do it 
Children all over the world 
know the song and like to play the 
game. 

One day the artist, Hans Thoma, 
saw a group of children playing the 
game in one of the beautiful mead- 
ows overlooking the Rhine River. 

“Now I will make a picture of the 
children as they dance,” perhaps he 
said to himself. Out came his easel, 
canvas, and paints. As the children 
played he caught the feeling of their 
bodies moving to the rhythm of the 
song. Now and then they would 
glance over to where he was work- 
ing. Perhaps you can find the ones 
that are interested in watching him. 
The boy and one of the girls are 
singing, while another girl seems to 
be thinking about something else, 
perhaps about fairies. 


again.” 





and-down 


jor tones: 











Left. Line of children’s 
joined hands creates up- 
line move- 
ment, leading eye from 
one figure to another. 

Right. Note three ma- 
a light, a 
dark, and a middle value. 


If you could walk into this pic- 
ture, the children would ask you to 
play with them. They live in very 
simple homes in the country, and are 
called peasants. All about them is 
the beautiful world of the Black For- 
est. The winters are long, and even 
in the spring, when there are flowers 
in the meadows, the distant moun- 
tains are covered with snow. It was 
in this country, not so very far from 
where Thoma painted, that Hansel 
and Gretel, the children in the fairy 
story, lived. 

As a boy, Thoma kept a sketch- 
book. When he was not busy at 
work he would be making pictures. 
He loved color and looked for it 
everywhere. Because he worked so 
carefully and loved his drawing and 
painting, his mother realized that 
some day he would be an artist. She 
was not disappointed. When we 
look at this picture we see that Hans 
Thoma could make his colors blend 
like music. With his lines he could 
tell clearly just what he saw. 


QUESTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


What do you like best about this 
picture? Would you like to play 
the game too? 

Why did the artist show the river 
and mountains? Why did he use 
light green for the top of the hill 
and dark green for the bottom? 
What colors echo in this picture? 


Make a picture of some games 
you want to play this summer. 

Start a sketchbook for vacation. 
In the sketchbook keep the pictures, 
stories, or poems that you make. 

Listen to music that describes 
dancing and then do what the music 


seems to suggest to you. 








THE ARTIST 


N ONE of the valleys of the noble 
Black Forest of Germany there lies 
the small village of Bernau. It over- 
looks the lovely Rhine and is noted 

for its watch factories. Here it was, in 
1839, that a son, Hans, was born to Franz 
Joseph Thoma and his good wife. The 
child was to be a great credit to his home. 
He grew up in the little village in the 
midst of the bright meadows and the 
dark forest, learning not only the ways 
of nature, but also the folk dances, songs, 
and folklore of his people. 

Though his was a very modest home, 
Hans inherited from his family keen in- 
tellectual ability and a decided artistic 
gift. His mother possessed a rare strength 
of spirit, which was to be a guide to her 
son in all his endeavors. Life was very 
real and beautiful to her, and so it became 
to her son. 

At an early age Hans showed signs of 
desiring to represent the world that he 
knew. Asa young apprentice in a watch 
factory, he was selected to help paint 
faces and designs on watches because of 
his gift for color and design, but this 
work did not satisfy the urge to represent 
the world about him. He began a sketch- 
book which he filled at his leisure with 
many drawings. Favorite nooks in the 
Black Forest, meadows carpeted with 
flowers, happy peasants, children at play, 
these and many other subjects covered the 
pages. 

Until the age of twenty, he had been 
mostly self-taught. Entrance to art 
schools was not easy, but he had the good 
fortune of knowing Schirmer, the di- 
rector of Karlsruhe Academy, who made 
it possible for him.to remain ten years at 
the Academy. ‘The director was not a 
great artist, though popular at the time; 
but he was a capable teacher. In those 
ten years Thoma laid the foundation for 
his technical understanding of the funda- 
mental principles of art. From the first 
he showed signs of great individuality. 
His teachers inspired his style; they did 
not direct it. 

From Karlsruhe he went to Paris, where 
he came to know as kindred spirits Corot, 
Courbet, and Rousseau. They, too, were 
subjective and held themselves aloof from 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THE Happy ScHOOL 


T LOOKED like an ordinary one- 

room rural school, just the average 

sort of building at a crossroads. One 

expected to find a young teacher 
struggling with the well-nigh impossible 
problem of eight grades in a single room. 
The “Happy School,” however, proved to 
be a delightful disappointment. 

It was a beautiful, sunshiny day in early 
June, but instead of a group of listless 
girls and boys stealing furtive and wistful 
glances out of the window—behold, three 
classes meeting out of doors! One class, 
seated on the grass near the walk that led 
to the schoolhouse, was busily engaged and 
so genuinely interested in the reading les- 
son with the teacher that not one even 
looked up as the visitor stopped his car 
only a few feet away. In the second 
group, stretched out at full length on the 
grass under a tree, one of the older pupils 
was explaining something to the 
very evident interest of all the 
others. 

Around at the back of the 
schoolhouse, the oldest class, 
on a rough board seat in the 
shade of the back fence, was 
actively concerned with ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the 
rivers and principal cities of 
China, All by themselves, en- 
tirely out of the sight of the 
teacher, and uninformed of the 
arrival of a visitor, they were 
really studying—and having a 
good time about it. Inside the 


one-room building, the half-dozen or so 
remaining pupils were at work on lesson 
preparation of one sort or another. The 
teacher was outside, there was no appointed 
monitor, and not a hint of disorder! 

The visitor rubbed his eyes to make sure 
he was awake and that this was an actual, 





“Ar Futt LENGTH ON THE Grass” 


and not a dream, 
school. Truly he had 
found something dif- 
ferent. As he studied 
the happy faces of the 
children, noted their 
confident _ attitude, 
and marked the at- 
mosphere of joyous 
freedom and the lack 
of constraint, he de- 
cided that however 
ordinary the building 
might be, here was a 
“Happy School.” It 
was evident that the keynote of this rural 
school was freedom, and that problems of 
discipline were almost nonexistent. The 
visitor was informed that the children did 
all their work in this happy, co-operative 
way, really teaching one another. 
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“STUDYING—AND Havinc a Goop TIME aBouT IT” 


Curious to know whether such a re- 
markable degree of freedom was not likely 
to be taken advantage of by some egotis- 
tical pupils, and might tend to develop ju- 
venile “bosses,” the visitor questioned the 
superintendent of the district, who proved 
enthusiastic about the “Happy School.” 
He declared that it 
ranked high among 


the thirty - seven 
schools of his district. 
Then the visitor 


thought of the diffi- 
culties awaiting those 
pupils when they left 
the free atmosphere 
of their school for the 
more restricted class- 
rooms of the large 
high school which 
most of them would 
attend. So, other 





By CHARLES ARTHUR BOYD 
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questions followed; and the records showed 
that scarcely one of the graduates of the 
“Happy School” failed to make a place on 
the honor roll of the high school! 

Probing still further in his effort to find 
the reason for such accomplishment, the 

visitor bethought himself of 

the homes from which these 
children came. These homes, 
he decided, must be exceptional 

—homes of unusual culture 

and refinement, perhaps of 

unusually well-to-do farmers. 

Another consultation developed 

the fact that the superintend- 

ent had grown up in that dis- 

trict and knew it intimately 

and thoroughly. Good farms 

there were along those roads, 
* to be sure, but not exceptional 

ones; comfortable homes, but 

no special degree of wealth. 
The school building was in good condition, 
but it had no remarkable equipment. No, 
the entire surroundings of the “Happy 
School” are average dairy-farming condi- 
tions, and the girls and boys average, lively 
young Americans. 

The secret of the “Happy School,” the 
visitor finally concluded, must lie in the 
personality of the teacher. She also be- 
longs to the district. Not only has she 
taught that school for eight years; she lives 
just across the road, the wife of a farmer, 
with two children of her own and the 
usual home cares of a farmer’s wife. Evi- 
dences of eight years of teaching in that 
one school and of seven years’ previous 
teaching elsewhere are wholly lacking in 
the youthful appearance of this wife and 
mother. As she herself put it, “I feel 
younger every year.” The absence of 
constraint and of disciplinary problems, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 





HE following is an 
outline of the ac- 
tivities in a pri- 
mary unit of study 

on cotton. At the end of 
the article will be found a 
bibliography of books for 
classroom use, and a list for 
reference, with comments on 
the contents of the books. 
I. Reading— 

A. Treasure Box: “The 
Picture Book,” page 82. 
This story was read, using 
the exercises at the end of the 
story. 

B. The Study Readers, 
Third Year, page 158. This is a silent 
reading lesson. The children found the 
things the exercise tells them to find. 

II. Music— 

A. The Music Hour, Book H: “The 
Factory,” page 92; “Old Folks at Home,” 
page 1. 

B. The Four Wonders: “Old Black 
Joe,” “Dixie,” “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” and “Mammy’s Night Song.” 
Ill. Language— 

A. Poetry Book, Book III: “The Won- 
derful Weaver.” We read this poem and 
discussed its meaning. We contrasted the 
weaver with the weaver of cotton. 

B. Stories were told and written on the 
following subjects: 

1. Where Does Cotton Grow? 
2. Cotton Planting. 
3. The Flowers of Cotton. 
4, Picking Cotton. 
Cotton Ginning. 
Eli Whitney. 
How Cotton Is Baled. 
How Cotton Is Cleaned. 
How Thread Is Made. 
10. The Weaving of Cotton. 
11. Enemies of Cotton. 
12. How the Cotton Seed Is Used. 
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THE Story OF COTTON 


By ESTHER GRIMM 


C. Each child pretended that he was a 
little cotton seed. He told a story about 
himself. 

D. Each child pretended that he was a 
negro. He told a story of his work on the 
plantation, choosing one of these names. 

Rastus Dinah Andy 
Liza Mandy Amos 

E. We could have discussed negro life 
under the following topics, if time had 
permitted. 

1. Where the Negroes Came From. 
2. Why They Were Brought Here. 
3. Their Treatment on the Planta- 
tions. 

4. Abraham Lincoln and What He 
Did for Them. 

§. Life of the Negroes To-day. 

F. The play “Old Times in the South,” 
from NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLans, September, 1930, could easily be 
adapted to the third grade. 

IV. Spelling— 
We learned to spell and write the fol- 
lowing words: . 


cotton flower seed 

South factory plantation 
plant factories fiber 

boll weevil bales 


A Fietp or Cotton SHOWING 
Many OPEN Bo.Lts 


V. Seatwork and ari— 


A. Poster: The cotton 
plantation. 

‘1. Color the sky and 
ground. 


2. Cut letters for: <A 
COTTON PLANTA- 
TION. 
3. Paste them at the 
top of your paper. 
4. Cut and color the 
following: 
a) A log cabin. 
b) Plants with ripe 
cotton on them. 
c) A negro with a 
basket of cotton. 
d) Other negroes picking cotton 
in a field. 
5. Paste the cut-outs on your picture. 
B. Poster: The cotton plant. 
1. Fold your paper into four parts. 
2. Cut letters for: THE COTTON 
PLANT. 
3. Paste the letters at the top of 
your paper. 
4. Cut and color the following: 
a) The cotton flower the first day, 
when it is white. 
b) The cotton flower later, when 
it is pink. 
c) The cotton plant with the 
leaves and green bolls on it. 
d) The cotton plant when the cot- 
ton is ripe. 
§. Paste one picture in each part of 
the poster. 
6. Write the following under the 
right pictures: 
a) The first day. 
b) A little later. 
c) After the petals fall off. 
d) When the cotton is ripe. 
C. Poster: Picking cotton. 
1. Cut a boy of black. Paste him on 
white paper. 
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2. Cut two baskets of black. Paste 
one in each hand of the boy. 
3. Cut some cotton of white. 
it in the baskets. 
4, Put two eyes and a mouth of white 
on the boy. 
§. Paste your picture on black pa- 
per, keeping all margins even. 
6. Paste the picture near the top of 
a sheet of gray paper. 
7. Cut letters for: COTTON. 
8. Paste them under the picture. 
D. Carrying out directions. 
1. Material. 
a) 9x 12 inch drawing paper. 
b) 6 x 9 inch cutting paper. 
2. Procedure. 
a) Fold the drawing paper into 
eight parts. 
b) Number the parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8. 
c) Cut and color the following: 
(1) A plow. 
(2) A hoe. 
(3) A basket for the cotton 
pickers. 
(4) A bale of cotton. 
(5) A cotton blossom. 
(6) A cotton leaf. 
(7) A boll of cotton. 
(8) A negro cotton picker with 
a basket of cotton on his head. 
d) Paste the cut-outs in place ac- 
cording to number. 
e) Write the name under each pic- 
ture. 

E. Calico and gingham patterns. 

1. Material. 
a) 9 x 12 inch drawing paper. 
b) 4 pieces of 3 x 4 inch cutting 
paper. 
c) 1 strip 12 x 1 inch cutting 
paper. 

2. Procedure. 
a) Cut letters for: 
CLOTH. 
b) Paste the letters at the top of 
your paper. 
c) Color two of the squares as 
calico. 
d) Color the other two as ging- 
ham. 
e) Paste the squares on your paper, 
keeping all the margins even. 

VI. A sand table— 

Encourage the children to make log 
cabins of twigs at home, and bring them 
to school. Choose several for the sand 
table. Let one child make a house of 
white construction paper or cardboard for 
the home of the plantation owner. Gather 
some twigs and place them in straight 
rows. Paste green leaves on them and 


Paste 


COTTON 


some green bolls. Paste real cotton on the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Some Facts about Cotton 


1. The cotton plant— 

The cotton plant is a perennial, 
which means that it continues to grow 
for more than two years. In the 
southern part of the United States it 
is treated as an annual, that is, it is 
planted each year. Cotton grows from 
two to ten feet high, usually about four 
feet. It belongs to the mallow family, 
and is related to the hollyhock. When 
the flowers open they are snow white 
in color. Later they change to pink, 
and finally to red. The petals fall, 
leaving a tiny green boll or seed pod, 
which grows to about the size of a 
hen’s egg. When ripe, the boll bursts. 
2. Planting— 

It takes about one bushel of seed to 
plant an acre of cotton. The seed is 
sown in the spring, between March 
and June, in shallow furrows or rows, 
usually about four feet apart. The 
plants must be thinned out several 
times because they come up too thickly 
to grow well. Cotton grows best in a 
reasonably moist temperate or mild 
climate, which is free from frost for at 
least six months of the year. 

3. Picking and ginning— 

The cotton is ready to pick about 
the latter part of August. It is picked 
from then until early in December. 
Since the cotton does not all ripen at 
once, it must usually be picked by 
hand. Some machines have been tried 
in picking it, but they have not proved 
entirely satisfactory. Negroes pick 
most of the cotton. They put the 
cotton into large baskets or bags, which 
are emptied into large wagons. 

The cotton is hauled to the ginning 
mill, where a machine cleans it of dust. 
Next it passes to the gin, which sepa- 
rates the seeds from the fiber. 

4. Eli Whitney and the cotton gin— 

Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin 
in 1793. Gin is a short word for en- 
gine. This gin consists of a cylinder 
with rows of fine wire teeth, which 
catch the fiber and pull it through an 
opening too small for the seeds to fol- 
low. The cotton gin used to-day is an 
improvement of Whitney’s invention. 
§. Baling— 

After the seeds have been taken out, 
the cotton is put into bales of five 
hundred pounds each. The bale is 
covered with coarse jute cloth and 
bound with steel straps. Then it is 
pressed tightly. The baled cotton is 
sent on boats or trains to cotton mills, 
of which there are many, both in New 
England and in the South. 


6. Processes of the cotton mill— 

When the bales of cotton are opened, 
a machine tears the cotton apart. 
Other machines beat the cotton to 
blow out the remaining dust. Next it 
goes to the carding machine, where it 
passes between rollers that comb it un- 
til all the fibers lie straight. The fibers 
are then rolled over and over, to form 
a thick rope of cotton yarn. The rope 
is twisted and doubled again and again, 
until it makes one thread, which is 
wound on spools or spindles. 

7. Varieties of cotton— 

Cotton is graded according to the 
length and the fineness of the fiber. 
Some of the main varieties are: Up- 
land, which is the standard cotton; 
Peruvian, which is long, rough, and 
hairy; Egyptian cotton, which has 
strong, silky fibers; sea-island cotton, 
which has the longest and finest fibers; 
and Asiatic cotton, having strong, 
rough, short fibers. 

8. Production— 

The United States produces more 
cotton than all the rest of the world 
together. Galveston, Texas, is the 
world’s largest cotton port. India and 
Egypt are also noted for the produc- 
tion of cotton. 

9. Centers of cotton manufacture— 

Fall River, Massachusetts, is one of 
the chief centers in the United States 
for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
Manchester, England, is the largest 
cotton-manufacturing city in the 
world. 
10. Some cotton products— 


Cotton cloth of Stuffing for 
many kinds mattresses, etc. 

Artificial silk Celluloid 

Explosives Twine 


11. The cotton seed and its uses— 

The cotton seed is dark green and is 
about the size of an orange pit. It is 
covered with little fibers, called lint- 
ers. After the seeds are sifted and 
cleaned, they pass to the huller, where 
they are cut into pieces, beaten, and 
sifted until the hulls are separated from 
the meats (the kernels). 

The meats are crushed between 
heavy rollers, cooked with steam, 
formed into cakes, and placed in a 
press. Here the oil is pressed out. 
Hard cakes are left, which are ground 
into cottonseed meal, to feed cattle. 
The oil is used in making oleomar- 
garine, for salad oil, and for cooking. 
The settlings are used to make laundry 
soap and powders. There are many 


uses of the linters and the hulls. 
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Our SCHOOL PICNIC 


By JESSIE TODD 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OW would you like to draw a 
picture showing a picnic? This 
picture tells about our picnic. 
We all had fun—the children, 

the teacher, the bird, and the squirrel. 
The bird sang all the time. The squirrel 
ate nuts or played near by and watched 
us eat. We had no automobiles to take us 
to the picnic. We walked. Our picnic 
lunch was very simple. We had a choice 
of lemonade or milk. The rest of the 
food we carried in boxes or bags. 

I could tell you about all the things we 
saw on the way to the park. I could tell 
you about the games we played after we 
had finished eating. All this I am going 
to leave for you to make up. You can 
write stories and draw pictures for them. 

I will tell you a few things which may 
help you to draw pictures. 

Near-by things look bigger than things 
far away. Draw something big. In the 


large picture, on the opposite page, you 
see a boy, a girl, and their teacher drawn 
large. You can see them very clearly, for 
they are near you. You can see exactly 
what they are doing. The boy is holding 
a tray of sandwiches so that the girl can 
put one on each plate. The teacher is 
bringing a tray of fruit. In a minute she 
will be placing a piece on each plate. 

The children farther away look smaller. 
They are sitting in a circle on the ground. 
Still farther away is a girl bringing more 
food for those sitting on the ground. 

The trees are drawn with a few strokes, 
because they are far away. If I had not 
put the trees in the picture, you would not 
know that the picnic was in a park. 

Some of the girls have long hair. Some 
have short hair. Some have ribbons. 
Some wear no ribbons. Look around your 
schoolroom. Try to draw some of the girls. 


Perhaps one has her hair braided. 


Some of the boys wear light blouses and 
some wear sweaters. Don’t copy the boys 
in the picture. Draw some boys like those 
you see around you. Perhaps you can 
draw a boy with freckles. Perhaps you 
have twins in your room. I think twins 
in a picture would make it interesting. 

You may not want to show a bird and 
a squirrel in your picture, or perhaps 
you'd rather have the bird looking around, 
not singing. You could make a bluebird, a 
robin, or a crow. You might like to draw 
a dog, too. Perhaps you don’t like my 
trees and flowers as well as some that you 
could draw. Iam sure that some of you 
can design flowers shaped like stars, 
squares, or circles. 

A good way to make a picture is to 
draw something large, and then fill in the 
rest of the space with smaller figures. Be 
sure to arrange them in some definite 

(Continued on page 59) 
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GRAMSTORFF BROS.,INC., MALDEN MASS 


“THe Sower”—MILLET 
Problem— 

1. How do we get our bread? 
Aims— 

1. Exchange of information. 

2. Appreciation of the work of those 
who help to make our bread. 

3. Worth-while activity based on this 
problem. 

Material— 

1. Magazine pictures of a baker, a 
farmer, a wheat field, a sheaf of wheat, 
threshing, a mill. 

2. A small amount of wheat; a box of 
earth; two stones, one slightly hollow. 

3. Samples of materials for bread- 
making (flour, glass of water, salt, sugar, 
yeast cake). 

4. Picture of “The Gleaners.” 

The following are examples of lessons 
that could be used in connection with this 
unit. 


FARMER TO MILLER 
(Monday) 


Of what is bread made? Of what is 
flour made? Where does wheat come 
from? (Show a picture of a sheaf of 
wheat; also grains of wheat.) 

Who sows the wheat? How does the 
farmer get the ground ready? (He plows, 
drags, and rolls it.) How does he sow the 
wheat? When does he sow the wheat? 
How high does it grow before winter? 
What keeps it from freezing? 

In the spring the wheat starts to grow 
again. How high does it grow before it is 
ready to be cut? How does the farmer 
cut the wheat? What is done with the 
sheaves or bundles? (Show a picture of a 
field of wheat in shocks.) 

After the wheat has stood in shocks for 
a week or two, what is done with it? (It 
is threshed.) Ask questions to bring out 
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How WE Get Our BREAD 


By ESTELLA FEDDERSEN 


TEACHER, First Grape, RAYMER SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


as much information as possible about 
threshing wheat. 

What becomes of the straw? What 
does the farmer do with the wheat? How 
does he get the wheat to the miller? 


MILL AND MILLER 
(Tuesday) 

Has any child in the class ever visited a 
mill? Tell what was done there to the 
wheat. (The teacher may tell as simply 
as possible how wheat is made into flour.) 

Into what is the flour packed? How is 
it sent from the mills? Who buys it? If 
your mother wanted a sack of flour, where 
would she buy it? Did you ever see wheat 
flour that was not white? What was it 
called? 

If your mother does her own baking, 
ask her how she makes bread and how long 
it takes to bake it. 

A verse to memorize— 
A Blessing for the Loaf 
Back of the loaf is the snowy flour 

And back of the flour the mill; 

And back of the mill is the wheat, and 
the shower, 

And the sun, and the Father’s will. 

—Maltbie Babcock 
Pupil activity— 

Sow some wheat in a small box in order 

to watch the young growing plants. 
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MakInc BrEaD 
(Wednesday) 


The baker— 

Does your mother bake bread? Does 
she buy bread? Where? Why is it 
wrapped in wax paper? Did you ever go 
through a bakery? Tell about it. (If no 
child has the information, the teacher may 
tell about the bread mixer, weighing the 
dough, the big ovens, wrapping, and so 
on.) To whom does the bakery sell the 
bread? How much does a large loaf of 
bread cost? 


The home baker— 

Who found out how Mother bakes 
bread? Of what is it made? (Show a 
tray containing samples of the materials 
used in making bread—flour, water, salt, 
sugar, yeast cake. Let a child name each 
thing on the tray, and taste them if neces- 
sary.) How does raw flour taste? 

When does Mother start her bread? 
Why does she let it stand all night? What 
does she put into it next morning? Why 
does she knead the dough? How long 
does it take to bake bread? 

(Show pictures of miller, baker, loaves 
of bread, and so on.) 

Repeat the verse, “A Blessing for the 
Loaf,” previously learned. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A LESSON ON PLANETS 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


AssisTANT PRoresson OF NaTurRAL SciENcE, ScHOooL oF EpucaTion, WESTERN ReEsERvVE Unrversiry, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ERHAPS you have already read 
about the “evening star.” You 
may have seen it, too, on a clear 

night. You can often see the evening 
star before you go to bed. From week 
to week the evening star changes its 
place in the sky. It is not a real star 
but one of the planets. Sometimes it 
is one planet, sometimes another. 
Watch for the evening star and learn 
its name. 

The planets are large heavenly bodies 
that travel around our sun. The earth 
is one of the planets. The stars are suns 
and give off light like our sun. Some 
stars are much larger than our sun, 
but look smaller because they are many 
times farther away. 

Planets look larger and brighter than 
stars because they are nearer the earth. 
They are really very much smaller than 
stars. Planets do not give off light of 
their own as the stars do. Their light 
comes from the sun. Like the moon, 
planets shine by reflected light. 

Perhaps you have tried with a mirror 
to throw sunlight to a dark corner of 
the room. The light from the mirror 
is much like the light from the planets. 
It is reflected light. 

You can often tell a planet by its 
steady light. It usually does not twin- 
kle like a star, because it is closer to us. 
Sometimes it twinkles, when it is near 
the horizon. 

There are nine large planets and a 
great many small ones. The large ones 
have names which you may already 
have heard. They are: Mercury, 


Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto. 

The three brightest planets are 
Venus, Jupiter, and Mars, and you 
should soon learn to find them in the 
sky. When Venus and Jupiter are 
evening stars they are brighter than 





THe PLaNet SATURN AND Its Rincs 


any other heavenly body except the sun 
and the moon. 

When Mars is the evening star it is 
brighter than any other star. Al- 
though it is smaller than the earth, it 
has two moons, or satellites. During 
the month of June this year, Mars and 
Jupiter can both be seen in the eastern 
sky as soon as it is dark. You can tell 
Mars from Jupiter by its red color. 

Venus is nearly as large as the earth 
and sometimes is called the “earth’s 
sister.” It is often the evening star, 
and when it is seen before sunrise, it 
When 
Venus is brightest it casts a shadow, 
like the moon. 
the daytime because it is so bright. 

Mercury is usually too near the sun 
to be seen. 


is called the “morning star.” 


Venus is often seen in 


Jupiter is thirteen hundred times as 
large as the earth. Its year is twelve 
times as long as ours, because Jupiter 
takes twelve times as long as the earth 
to travel around the sun, The distance 
from Jupiter to the sun is about five 
times farther than from the earth to 
the sun. If you could travel to the 
sun, at a speed of a hundred miles an 
hour, you would need over a hundred 
years to reach it. To travel at the 
same rate from Jupiter to the sun 
would take over five hundred years. 

Although Saturn is as bright as some 
of the stars, it is harder to locate in the 


sky than are Venus, Jupiter, and Mars. 
It is surrounded by rings, but they can 
be seen only through a telescope. The 
other large planets are still farther 
away and harder to find. To see some 
of them you would need a telescope. 

Perhaps you have seen pictures of 
people from Mars. They are only im- 
aginary ones. Scientists do not know 
whether or not there are living things 
on Mars. We do not know, either, 
whether there are living things on the 
other planets. The planets may be too 
cold or too hot for life. 

There are nearly nine hundred small 
planets known. Some of them are not 
more than twenty miles through the 
center, while others are as large as five 
hundred miles through the center. 
The path of these minor planets is be- 
tween Jupiter and Mars. They, too, 
travel around the sun. So you see the 
sun has very many heavenly bodies re- 
volving about it. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What are planets? 

2. What are stars? 

3. By what means does a planet give 
off light? 

4. What are the names of the three 
brightest planets? 

5. Why is the evening star not a real 
star? 

6. How often would you have a 
birthday if you lived on Jupiter? 


THINGS TO Do 


1. Look for the evening star on a 
clear night. 

2. Try to find the name of the eve- 
ning star on a star map. 

3. Look in the evening sky for stars 
thattwinkle. 

4. Make a chart of the sun and its 
family. 
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The Song of the Wheat 


By Dorothy Reynolds 


(To be sung to the: tune of “Here We 
Go round the Mulberry Bush.’’) 

(Boys walk forward, reach into imag- 
inary grain sacks, make wide sweeps with 
arms, and sing.) 

This is the way we sow the wheat, 

Sow the wheat, sow the wheat. 

This is the way we sow the wheat 

So early in the springtime. 
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(They turn and walk back, imitate the 
swinging of scythes, and sing.) 

This is the way we reap the grain, 

Reap the grain, reap the grain. 

This is the way we reap the grain, 

When it is ripe and golden. 

(They turn and walk to front, bending 
at each step as if to pick up sheaves, stack 
them on arms, and sing.) 

This is the way we gather the wheat, 

Gather the wheat, gather the wheat. 

This is the way we gather the wheat 

Before the rain shall harm it. 

(They stand in place, swing arms over 
heads and down, imitating movement of a 
flail, and sing.) 

This is the way we thresh the wheat, 

Thresh the wheat, thresh the wheat. 

This is the way we thresh the wheat 

While the sun shines brightly. 

(They bend, make motion of scooping 
up grain and pouring it into open sack, 
and sing.) 

This is the way we gather the grain, 

Gather the grain, gather the grain. 

This is the way we gather the grain. 

Save every golden kernel. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Dew 
By Irene B. Crofoot 





This morning when I went to walk, 
The shining dew was on the grass; 
It sparkled on each slender blade 
Like tiny little beads of glass. 


And later, when the sun was high, 
I took my scooter out to play. 

The grass was dry; I think the sun 
Had wiped the dewdrops all away. 


On Summer Days 
By Eddie W. Wilson 


———— 
~~. 


On summer days I'd like to be 
A walrus in a frozen sea; 
I think it would be very nice 








To play “I Spy” through holes of ice. 


Old Glory 
By Marian L. Gill 








(For four boys, each holding a flag.) 
FIRST BOY—Old Glory, I love you; 
SECOND BOY—I love your colors true; 
THIRD BOY—I love each star, 

FOURTH BOY—Each shining bar— 
ALL—The red, the white, the blue! 


My Two SHOES 
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(The class then repeats in unison.) 
Old Glory, we love you; 

We love your colors true; 

We love each star, each shining bar— 


The red, the white, the blue! 


Special Privilege 
By Dorothy Hamilton Gallagher 








My mother has a rosebush 

Out by the garden gate. 

Each day I count the buds on it— 
To-day I counted eight. 
To-morrow they'll be open, 

All wide and sweet and pink; 

And I may stand on tiptoe 

And smell of them, I think. 


My Toad 


By Eveline Nutter 
vel 2 
Sek a ave ng eh 
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Out in my little garden 
Lives a big hop-toad 

Underneath the hollyhocks, 
Close to the road. 


All day he is quiet, 
As still as can be; 

Then in the night when it is dark 
He sings a song to me. 


Although he has a squeaky voice, 
His song is very gay, 

For he sings of the mosquitoes 
He has caught all day. 


Worps aNd Music By MARION K. SEAVEY 





I wish my two shoes wouldn’t 


make such a 


noise. They squeak ev -’ry 


time I go walk - ing; But 





then they’re to - geth-er so much 


of the time, I 


sup - pose that they 


just can’t help talk = ing. 
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By Lydia Lyon Roberts 
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The Way 
By Anna Medary - 





When school is out I help keep house, 
And have a lot of fun; 

My mother says without my help 
She never would get done. 


| tie a big pink apron on, 
And wear a dustcap, too; 

| guess I look real old and grave, 
There’s so much work to do. 


First I wash the piano keys, 
And then I feed the cat; 
| fix the rubbers in a row, 
And brush my best new hat. 


{ get the raisins for the cake, 
And stir them slowly in; 
Sometimes I taste the cooky dough, 
And wash the pudding tin. 


Chen last of all I sweep the floor, 
And dust the corners, too; 

And when I’m done you’d be surprised 
How much one girl can do! 


Sprinkling Pots 
By Irene B. Crofoot 


& , 





I take my yellow sprinkling pot 

And water all the thirsty flowers 

When nighttime comes—they are so dry 
From standing through the sunny hours. 
The summer showers water all 

The shining grass when it is dry; 

| wonder if the rain comes from 

A sprinkling pot up in the sky. 


When I’ve something hard to do, 


I look at it and say, 
“Tf I think and think and think, 
I’m sure I'll find the way!” 


Pleasant Things 
By Alice Thorn Frost 





@ 


There are so many pleasant things 
That I can do to-day. 
This afternoon some little friends 
Are coming here to play. 
There are so many pleasant things 
To think about and hear— 
I’m almost eight, and lovely June 
With all her flowers is near. 


Hats 


By Frances Gorman Risser 





Hats are nice for Sunday school, 
Or going out to tea, 


But other times, I think a hat 
Is useless as can be! 


Folks say, “My dear, you'll freckle, 
Your skin’s so pink and fair!” 


But I don’t care—I like the feel 
Of breezes in my hair! 


My GOLDFISH 


23 


A Children’s Fantasy 
By Evelyn Wood Owen 


The spoken parts in this play are 
poems from A Child’s Garden of Verses, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The characters are: Girl with the 
Book; Sleepyhead; Boy with the Shadow; 
Willie, Johnnie, Mary Jane, and Peter; 
Girl in Pink; Boy with the Boat; Swing- 
ing Girl; Boy with the Bowl; Little Indian, 
Eskimo, and Japanee; Boy with Cushion; 
Leerie; and the Elf. 

The setting is arranged, preferably out- 
doors, with a grassy spot across front of 
stage and shrubbery and flower beds to 
right and left. A path winds toward right 
back stage. An overhanging branch of a 
tree at the turn of the path bears a small 
brass lantern. To right front, under a 
tree, is a low bench; to left stage, a small 
pool. Beyond the pool is a sundial. From 
a branch of a tree hangs a rope swing. 








When the play opens, Girl with the 
Book comes down the path. Under her 
arm is a large picture book. She circles 
the pool, looks at the sundial, sits down.on 
the bench, and opens her book. During 
this time there may be music off stage. 

After a moment a little girl appears 
through the shrubbery at center back. She 
wears pajamas, and yawns and stretches 
sleepily as she comes forward. Girl with 
the Book looks up as Sleepyhead begins to 
recite, “Time to Rise.” 

The Girl with the Book smiles as Sleepy- 
head retreats into the shrubbery on the 
other side of the pool, and returns to her 
book. In a moment a boy comes down 
the path rolling a hoop. He stops near 
the Girl and gaily recites “My Shadow.” 

He and the Girl with the Book both 


laugh; then he turns and rolls his hoop 
(Continued on page 75) 


Worps and Music By MARION K. SEAVEY 





My gold - fish just swims in a 


cir - cle 


all day. 


Ishould think thathe’d get ver - y 


diz - zy; But 





tru-ly there’s noth-ing else. for him to do, 


And he’s 


try - ing, 


think, to keep bus - y: 


nly 








HE life of Hans Thoma carried 
out the thought expressed in my 
article last month. As a child 
he was encouraged to make 
drawings, to express his idea of the things 
that he saw about him and the things that 
lived in his imagination. 

His mother was his best teacher, for she 
helped him to find wonder in all things 
and joy in expressing his own ideas. It 
was the joy that comes with industry. 
When he grew up, Thoma kept his naive 
way of looking at life, his interest in 
fairies, gnomes, and the carefreeness of 
childhood play. He must have slipped 
back and forth with the greatest ease be- 
tween the world of the child and that of 
the adult. Very likely for him, as for 
Diirer and Hans Christian Andersen, it 
was all the same world. 

Hans Thoma, when very young, kept a 
sketchbook, so his biographers tell us. On 
the pages he made sketches of the people 
he saw and the landscape about his home. 
He told himself endless stories by means 
of little pictures. The sketchbook idea 


is one that belongs to children of all ages 
and climes. Japanese children have their 
sketchbooks, which they fill with memory 
pictures of the subjects that they want to 
learn to draw. They do not draw from 
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KEEPING A SKETCHBOOK 


By EUGENIA 


ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowEeR Hitt ScHooL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


life, but from their conception of the sub- 
ject after they have observed it carefully. 
In Germany and Austria children are en- 
couraged to keep sketchbooks, so that they 
may have a picture record of the world 
about them. In England, in one of the 
schools I visited, the children were asked 
to keep a sketchbook over the holidays of 
the most interesting things that they saw 
or did. It was for their pleasure, but on 
their return to school, these sketchbooks 
were shared with the rest of the class. Pro- 
fessor Cizek, of Vienna, often uses a similar 
plan. He does not confine the work that 
the children do in sketching to pencil or 
crayon. A child may sketch in clay or in 
plaster some idea which he will work out 
in the large when he comes to class. 

For the very young child, a new note- 
book or tablet is often the right incentive 
to start him “scribbling”—telling in pic- 
tures the story of a snow fight or of tea 
time with the dolls, or attempting the 
careful drawing of airplanes or engines. 

Every artist knows 
that a sketchbook is an 
indispensable means of 
expressing one’s thought 
quickly, of getting a 
simple notation of how 
this goes or that works. 
Sketches are not finished 
pictures; they are means 
to pictures. If Thoma 
had not made many 
sketches of people in 
different poses, catching 
the essential lines that 
conveyed the story, he 
could not have _por- 
trayed so feelingly the 
spirit of “Dancing in a 
Ring.” Thoma’s many 
drawings helped him 
gain fluency of expres- 
sion. This is what the 
child displays when he 
makes his pictures. It 
is also what the aver- 
age adult or older child 
feels the lack of when 
attempting to express 
his thoughts in a lan- 
guage other than words. 

It is only the young 
child that is lacking in 
self-consciousness about 
his artistic efforts. He 


sings, dances, makes believe, or draws or 
models, certain of the rightness of his ex- 
pression. He has no fear of being laughed 
at, until that happens. Unfortunately, as 
we grow up, we become too conscious of 
what we think we ought to say or do, fear- 
ing that it may not conform to a defined 
pattern. Some, being much more timid 
than others, withdraw within themselves. 
Now, a sketchbook is like a diary. It is 
for the one who keeps it. It can be shared, 
also. I know a teacher who feels that the 
best way she can help her pupils to draw 
is to give them the time and materials and 
then join with them in the expressing of 
ideas or feelings. If they meet with a 
problem, she will help find a way to solve 
it. They know that she, too, has difficulty 
in saying just what she wants to say, and 
at times they have given her help. 

This is a very fine way for the primary 
teacher who is timid about her art ability. 
Her inhibitions are going to affect the 
children, but if all work together, there 
is the spirit of endeavor and comradeship, 
and the growth that comes with trying. 

It is essential to draw from real life, 
when possible. The next best thing is to 
draw from memory or to look at a pic- 
ture and get a conception of how the ob- 
ject or figure is constructed. There are 
times when the entire class needs to know 
how to draw some one thing. That is the 
time for the directed lesson; the sketch- 
book is for individual expression. 

When our school was getting ready for 
a summer hobby program, the second, 
third, and fourth grades made books in 
which they were to keep a record in pic- 
tures and words of their vacation. In the 
third grade, long before vacation came, 
the books were well filled with sketches, 
paintings, and poems of the things the 
children hoped to do; but that mattered 
little, for the children had been growing 
in their ability to express themselves. 

If the children gain so much in freedom 
of expression, it is equally true that teach- 
ers, or any adult, will profit likewise. 
I have noticed in my classes in summer 
school that those teachers who wish most 
to learn ways of teaching art are the ones 
who are the happiest when they find that 
they can themselves do creative work. It 
is often a happiness that comes after a 
great deal of struggle, after a distrust of 
their own powers, but there is no 

(Continued on page 66) 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR JUNE 


By RALPH AVERY 





HE simple heading might be 
made wider than the one 
shown here by continuing the 
row of flowers. The width 

is determined by the amount of space 
to be decorated. Make the lettering a 
bright color, and repeat the color in 
the flowers. 

Eniarge the drawing of the Statue of 
Liberty as follows. Place over it a 
piece of tracing paper that is ruled in 
half-inch squares. Draw the same 
number of squares, in the desired size, 


on the blackboard. Plot the sketch 
after observing the relation to con- 
struction lines shown through the trac- 
ing paper placed over the original 
drawing of the statue. 

An interesting shaded effect is ob- 
tained in the drapery of the statue by 
placing the chalk lines farther apart 
near the bottom. 

The ocean liner should also be en- 
larged with the aid of tracing paper. 
After observing how the squares of the 
paper intercept the lines of the ship, 


draw similar squares, in the desired 
size, on the blackboard. Sketch the 
drawing in the same relation to the 
construction lines as shown through 
the paper placed over the small 
drawing. 

Coloring the ship’s smokestack red 
would add to the effectiveness of the 
drawing. 

It will not be difficult to draw the 
flag free-hand, although using tracing 
paper will help to make a more exact 
reproduction. Add the colors. 
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CALIFORNIA DESERT PLANTS 


By MARY LEMKE 
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TEACHER, SECOND GraDE, OLINDA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


I. Teacher’s purpose. in bloom. They thought that the reason 
A. To give the children greater joy and we enjoyed the flowers of our own hills 
satisfaction on desert trips. was because we knew them by name. 

II. Children’s aims. We decided to become friends with the 
A. To recognize the desert plants, and plants of the desert after we had finished 
call them by name. our unit on local flowers. 

B. To learn interesting stories that are IV. What we did. 
associated with desert plants. A. Made a trip to Anaheim City Park 

III. How the activity began. to see the Cactus Garden. 

A. While studying the wild flowers of B. Read in books and magazines about 
our district, the children told of trips the desert. 
taken in previous years to see the desert C. Collected, mounted, and made cap- 


tions for desert pictures. 
D. Made booklets of drawings of some 
desert plants. (The two upper draw- 
ings in each column show double pages 
of these booklets.) 
E. Made large drawings of the desert 
(as shown at bottom of each column). 
F. Prepared cards giving descriptions 
of plants studied, for room file. 
G. Exhibited pictures and gave explana- 
tory speeches to mothers as guests. 
V. Achievements. 
A. Most of the children know the fol- 
lowing plants: 
1. Native palm. 
Mexican palm. 
Joshua tree. 
Spanish bayonet. 
Multiple yucca. 
Ocotillo. 
Cholla. 
Nopal. 
9. Incense bush. 
10. Evening primrose. 
11. Verbena. 
12. Barrel cactus. 
B. The children can tell historical or 
nature stories of the plants, 
C. More children have been to the des- 
ert this year. Parents have become in- 
terested in knowing desert plants, and 
have borrowed our books. 
D. The children derive a higher type of 
enjoyment and satisfaction from their 
visits to the desert and parks. 
E. An understanding of the need for 
accuracy in collecting information has 
developed. 
VI. Sources of information. 
A. Leaflets from plant nurseries. 
B. Magazine articles. 
C. Books on wild flowers from the 
county school library, and from the li- 
braries of near-by communities. 
D. Flowers of Coast and Sierra, by 
Edith Gertrude_Clements.. 
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E. California Desert Trails (for stories 
about plants), by Joseph S. Chase. 

F. Wild Flowers of California, by 
Charles Francis Saunders. 

G. The Book of Wild Flowers, pub- 
lished by the National Geographic So- 
ciety. 

H. Typewritten material in folders 
(rewritten by teacher from books too 
technical for children). 

I. Mr. Rudolf Boysen, Park Superin- 
tendent, Anaheim City Park. 
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THE OpossuM 


By LINA M. JOHNS anp MAY AVERILL 


TEACHERS, PusBtic ScHoots, DopGEVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Opossums are queer animals. 
They are like kangaroos. 

The mother opossum carries 
her babies in a fur pouch. 
When the young ones are born, 

they are very tiny. 
They have no hair. 
They stay in the pouch. 
They drink their mother’s milk. 
They grow larger and stronger. 


(1) 


After six weeks the baby opossums 
are big enough to come out. 

They ride on their mother’s back. 

They hang on with their claws 
and their tails. 

Opossums use their tails the way 
that monkeys do. 

They like to climb trees. 

They often live in hollow trees. 

They like to live near the water. 

Opossums eat many kinds of food. 

They like insects and frogs. 

They like birds’ eggs. 

They like berries, nuts, grains, 
vegetables, and fruit. 


(2) 








When an opossum is caught, 
it “plays possum.” 

It lies on its side. 

It shuts its eyes. 

It lets you pick it up. 

You might think it was dead. 

It waits until you stop looking 
at it. 

Then it jumps up and runs away. 


Nore to THE TeacHer: The only difficult words in this story, 
according to the Gates word list, are berries, hollow, insects, kangaroos, 


opossum, pouch, vegetables. 


(3) 











THE Opossum Is a Goop CLIMBER 

















(4) 
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A LAunpDry UNIT 


By LOUISE CASE 


TEACHER, First aND SEcoND Grapes, Battic Pusiic ScHooL, BaLtic, CONNECTICUT 


N THE schoolroom the children had 
built a playhouse, where they en- 
joyed many kinds of dramatic play. 
One morning I brought to school a 

small clothesline and six tiny clothespins. 
The line was stretched outside the play- 
house, and that morning everyone played 
“washing and hanging our clothes out to 
dry.” Later we talked over our new 
equipment. This led to a discussion of 
wash-day activities in the home. The 
fact was soon brought up that some moth- 
ers send clothes to laundries. One of the 
girls said that her father worked in a 
laundry. Naturally our thoughts began 
to center around the laundry. We found 
that we knew very little of what goes on 
in a laundry, and decided that a way to 
find out was to go to see for ourselves. 

The next day we planned our visit. 
We made out a list of questions to guide 
our excursion and our later discussions. 
Some of our questions were: 

How are clothes washed in a laundry? 

How are clothes ironed in a laundry? 

Why are some clothes boiled? 

What other things besides soap help to clean 
clothes? 

What different kinds of laundries are there? 

Then we went to see a laundry in opera- 
tion. Those who conducted us through 
the plant took great pains to explain every- 
thing the children wanted to know, and 
encouraged them to ask questions about 
the work. The children showed much in- 
terest in the huge washing machines, ex- 
tractors, mangles, boilers, and dryers. As 
we left, two of the boys suggested to me 
that we build a laundry at school. 

Besides the actual knowledge gained on 
this trip, there were many language values. 
We made the following reading chart. 


Our Trir To THE LAUNDRY 

We went to see the laundry. 

One of the workers showed us the laundry. 

All the laundry things were working. 

We liked to watch them. 

We had a nice time. 

In order to encourage the reading of 
this chart and others written in connec- 
tion with the unit, we set apart a corner of 
the blackboard and headed it: “We Have 
Read These Stories.” Several leaders were 
appointed, and as soon as a child had read 
a chart to a leader the child’s name was 
written under the above heading. 

Then, too, the children wrote letters to 
friends in other rooms about the trip. 


There were many oral reports and written 
stories. Each child wrote a letter of 
thanks to the operators of the laundry. 
Our next activity was building and 
equipping our laundry. This required 
much general as well as individual plan- 
ning. Following are our general plans. 


Our LAUNDRY 


We will make a laundry. 

Roy and Robert will make the walls. 

We have a little stove for heating water. 

We have an ironing board and some irons. 

David and John will build a washing 
machine. 

Clinton and Guy will make an extractor. 

David will make a sign. 

There were many individual plans and 
work-period conferences. At this time it 
became advisable to lead the children to 
give helpful, rather than critical, sug- 
gestions. We decided to “tell the good 
things first” and then show how the other 
things could be made better. 

While the construction was going on, 
we based our discussions on our list of 
questions. We also discussed why clothes 
are washed, the sun as a cleansing agent, 
and how cleanliness affects health. 

In our language work we composed 
group and individual stories and poems 
on the work, such as those given below. 


W ASHING 


I wash and wash, 

And scrub and scrub, 

Till my clothes are clean 
In my little tub. 
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WasH Day 

We wash the clothes on Monday 

And hang them out to dry. 

The big round sun shines bright, bright, 
bright, 

And makes our clothes all white, white, 
white. 

We sprinkle the clothes on Tuesday 

And get them very damp. 

We iron the wrinkles out, out, out. 

With our clean clothes on we shout, shout, 
shout. 


As the laundry began to take shape, the 
children delighted in playing in it. One 
of the charts told about this activity. 


How We Ptay in Our LaunprRY 


A boy goes to the house in a truck. 

The mother gives him some clothes. 

He takes them into the laundry. 

We put them in the washing machine. 

Then they go in the extractor. 

We hang them up to dry. 

After that we iron the clothes. 

Then the boy takes them to the mother. 

Soon children began to bring soap from 
home, to make the play more real. I asked 
the children if they knew how soap was 
made. No one knew, but many were in- 
terested to find out. As before, we listed 
on a chart the questions that arose. 


Where does soap come from? 

What is soap made of? 

How is soap made? How is powdered soap 
made? 

What different kinds of soap are there? 


For the next few days our talks were 
based on these questions. 

We talked about soap-making in a large 
factory, and looked at pictures. We found 
out much about soap and why it cleans. 
John suggested that we make some soap, 
which proved to be great fun. When the 
soap was made, we named it. From four 

(Continued on page 72) 
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By NINA V. MURPHY 


SEATWORK FOR A Home LAUNDRY UNIT 


TEACHER, First AND SECOND GRADES, SOUTH SIDE SCHOOL, SHOSHONE, IDAHO 








Copy these sentences. Put the 
right word in each sentence. Look 
below the sentences for the word 


you need. 
1. We wash clothes on __. 
2. We put ____. in the water. 


3. Soap helps get the. clothes 

4. We wring the water from the 
clothes witha ____. 

§. The clothes are hung on the 


They are fastened with ___. 
Clothes dry in the _____.. 
Next they are ___ . 

. We sprinkle them with ____. 
clothesline 
water soap 

sun Monday 
sprinkled clothespins 


Oo oN WNW 


clean 


clothes wringer 











Draw what the sentences tell 

you. 

Draw a washtub. 

Draw a washboard. 
Draw a clothespin. 
Draw a wash boiler. 
Draw a clothes basket. 
Draw a clothes wringer. 

7. Draw a clothesline and on it 
draw 2 handkerchiefs, 1 towel, and 
2 socks. 

8. Draw an ironing board. 

9. Draw an electric iron. 
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Finish these sentences. Put in 

the right word. 
larger smaller 

1. A clothespin is than a 
bar of soap. 

2. A washtub is than a 
wringer. 

1. Ae? ..... than a wash 
boiler. 

4. A clothes basket is ______ than 
a pail. 

5. A washboard is _.. than a 


washing machine. 








Copy these verses. Put the right 
word in each blank. Look below 
the verses for the word you need. 


The king was in the counting 
Counting out his ____. 

The queen was in the _____ 
Eating bread and ______. 


The maid was in the __, 
Hanging out the _____, 
Down came a ____. 
‘And pecked off her 


parlor clothes 
garden money 
house nose 
blackbird honey 





Write the answer after each 
problem. 

1. Ruth pays 20 cents for a box 
of starch and a bar of soap. The 
starch costs 15 cents. How much 
does the soap cost? 

2. Sixteen towels were hanging 
on the line. Three blew down. 
How many towels were there left 
on the line? 

3. Soap is § cents a bar. How 
much must you pay for 4 bars? 

4. I bought 2 dozen clothespins 
at 10 cents a dozen. How much 
did they cost? 

§. If 1 yard of clothesline costs 
3 cents, how much will 3 yards 
cost? 

6. A tub holds 4 pails of water. 
How many pails of water will fill 
it 3 times? 











Write either Yes or No after each 
sentence. 

1. Clothes should be washed. 

2. Soap spoils clothes. 

3. Clothes should always be 
dried indoors. 


4. We fasten the clothes on the ~ 


line with clothespins. 

§. Clothes should be left out in 
the rain. 

6. Sun bleaches white clothes. 

7. Clothes should be ironed while 
they are damp. 
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Find the Answers | 


How may a laundry unit be 
carried out? (See p. 28) 
What is one way of promoting 
self-expression in art? (See p. 24) 
Through what method can chil- 
dren develop accuracy in the arith- 
metic combinations? . (See p. 34) 
How can a primary class gain 
an appreciation of the various fac- 
tors involved in the production of 
a loaf of bread? (See p. 20) 
In what way may children learn 
to know local plants? (See p. 26) 
What are some facts in astron- 
omy that will be of interest to pri- 
mary classes? (See p. 21) 




















First-Grade Dictionaries 
By Florence Brumbaugh 


Picture dictionaries for building vo- 
cabularies and improving independent 
reading in the first year of school can be 
purchased. These are expensive, and are 
of little value unless the basal text accom- 
panies the dictionary, but the idea may be 
used in connection with any reader. 

Give each child a large blank book, or 
a large scrapbook such as can be procured 
at a*ten-cent store. Each double page 
should be marked with one of the letters 
of the alphabet. 

In starting the dictionary, the teacher 
provides enough pictures for the entire 
class. She should select very small ones 
that illustrate a word already known to 
the pupils, who attempt to find the proper 
page to paste it on. After each pupil has 
mounted his picture, he should print (not 
write) the word below. 

Several lessons of this sort should be 
given before the pupils are asked to bring 
their own pictures. Then request each 
child to bring a picture easily found in 
magazines or newspapers, such as one of a 
boy or a girl. The teacher should have a 
few pictures on hand to supply the chil- 
dren who are unable to find them. 

The ‘next step is to have the children 
bring to school old magazines. The class 
searches in them for a picture to illustrate 
a sight word, and each child lays the pic- 
ture he has found.on the page of his dic- 
tionary that he thinks is the correct one. 
As the teacher passes down the aisle; ‘she 
corrects the mistakes of those who have 
failed to find the proper page. Each pic- 
ture is then pasted in the child’s dictionary, 
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and the word is copied below it, or cut 
from the magazine and pasted below. 

After a few lessons of this kind, the pu- 
pils will be able to carry on the activity, 
unassisted, for seatwork. 

One lesson should be given on colors. 
A pattern of a circle is given to each child. 
The child draws around the circle on each 
page having the beginning letter of a pri- 
mary color. The circles are colored and 
labeled. 

Another lesson may be on numbers. 
Large figures are written, and pictures 
drawn to correspond, such as two apples. 
The word fwo is written below the pic- 
ture. A page in the back of the book 
may have the numbers from one to ten, 
written, printed, and illustrated. 

Up to this point nouns probably have 
been used entirely. Have the children 
now find pictures illustrating action 
words, such as eat, eating. 

Words that do not lend themselves to 
illustration, such as down, in, this, may 
be used in a phrase or sentence, with the 
particular word underlined. 

Use pages in the back of the book with- 
out illustrations, for phonetic words. 
For example, the word book is copied on 
a page. The dictionary is searched to find 
words that rhyme with it. Cook may be 
found, and listed. Other words not il- 
lustrated but known are added, but words 
not in the lessons should be avoided. 


Animal Cut-Outs 
By Edna Stowell 


The animal shown here was made of 
odd-shaped pieces of colored paper, with 
the features drawn in black crayon. Simi- 
lar patterns may be made for other ani- 
mals. They may be mounted on white or 
black paper, to be used as decorations for 
the room or as illustrations for animal 
stories; or they may be used as a black- 
board border. The unassembled pieces of 
each animal, together with the letters 
forming its name, may be placed in an en- 
velope and used as a puzzle. 

















A Nature Unit 
By Isabel Kelly 


A. Aims— 
1. To give children a knowledge of 
bears and their habits. 
2. To aid in the development of an ap- 
preciation of wild life. 
B. Problems— 
1. What does a bear look like? 
a) Pictures of bears. 
b) Conversation concerning _ size, 
color, fur, eyes, nose, ears, and tail. 
c) Stories told by the teacher. 
d) Reading by the children. 
e) An excursion to the zoo. 
(1) Call attention to the physical 
characteristics of bears. 
(2) Call attention to what bears 
do, how they play, what they eat. 
. What are the habits of bears? 
a) Stories told by the teacher. 
b) Reading by the children. 
c) Conversation concerning dispo- 
sition, food, home, hibernation, and 
play. 
3. What do baby bears look like and 
how are they cared for? 
a) Size. 
b) Appearance when born. 
c) How the mother cares for the 
cubs and how she teaches them. 
d) How the mother protects them. 
C. Activities— 
1. Making the bears’ home in the sand 
table. 
2. Drawing and paper cutting of bears. 
3. Modeling bears of clay. 
4. Painting or drawing something from 
poems or stories about bears. 
§. Making a scrapbook about bears, 
which may later include other animals, 
and so lead to another animal unit. 


i) 
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IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INSTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHOoL, WmMINGTON, DELAWARE 


T THE Demonstration School of Alabama College, 

f the third grade selected cotton as its unit of interest. 

Art work played an important part in giving expres- 

sion to the ideas gained from reading, discussion, and 

first-hand experience. The children were interested in painting 

cotton fields from the time of preparing the soil until the time 

of picking and shipping the crop. There were needs for certain 

‘kills, such as painting cotton plants, houses, and people, and 
, making a pleasing composition. 

After finishing these pictures, which served as a blackboard 
frieze, the children decided that they needed to know more 
about painting and drawing people. Because the Negro is so 
inseparable a part of cotton production, it seemed a very natural 
thing to make sketches of Negro mammies and pickaninnies. 

Reproduced here are some of the portrait sketches, as the pic- 
tures may be called. Each represents the work of a forty-minute 
period, and was made with water-color paints on colored news- 
print. ‘The teacher’s means of helping the children was by a 
discussion of the simple proportions of the body, with quick 
sketches of standing, bending, or seated figures. All the work 
was spirited and direct. 
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ASSISTANT PRoressor OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NE Saturday after- 
noon Dick’s fa- 
ther came home 
from the office 

early. Dick was at the front 
window watching, for his 
father had promised to bring 
something that Dick had 
wanted for a long time. As 
soon as his father’s car 
stopped, Dick bounded out 
the front door. 

“Did you get it, Father?” 
he asked. 

“IT certainly did,” an- 
swered Mr. Smith. “If you'll 
carry this small package, Dick, I'll carry 
the large one.” 

“But, Father, these are such small pack- 
ages. You didn’t get a very big one, did 
you?” said Dick. 

“T bought a midget or portable one, 
Dick,” said Father. “They are less ex- 
pensive than the larger ones.” 

Of course, you know that what Dick 
had wanted for a long time was a radio. 
Dick and Father were going to install it 
that Saturday afternoon. 

“The first thing to be done is to find 
out just where we want to put the radio,” 
Father said. “We shall let Mother decide 
that, and then we shall set it up where she 
wants it.” 

Mother thought that in the living room, 
near a window and the davenport, was a 
good place. There was a small table at 
one end of the davenport on which the 
radio could be set. 

“Mother made a good choice, didn’t 
she?” said Dick. “Now we can bring 
the aerial in at the window.” 

“That is right, Dick. We need an aerial 
to catch the broadcasts from the various 
stations. Suppose we put it up now. If 
you will look in the small package you will 
find some wire tape.” 

“What is the tape for, Father?” 

“The tape will be put across the win- 
dow letge,” explained Mr. Smith, “and 
wire attached to either end. The outside 
wire will be attached to the aerial and the 
inside wire to the radio.” 

Dick and his father then went outdoors. 
Mr. Smith fastened the aerial to the side of 
the house, as high as the roof of the porch, 
and stretched it across the yard to the 
garage. Here he fastened it to the flag- 
pole, to pick up the vibrations. 


the performers singing and 





talking before microphones. 








They went into the house to finish their 
work. Another wire, called the ground 
wire, was fastened by a clamp to the 
radiator pipe and tacked along the base- 
board until it reached the radio. 

“Now,” said Father, “we are ready to 
connect the wires to the radio.” 

He turned the radio around so that they 
could see inside the box. There were a 
round loudspeaker, four tubes, and places 
to connect the wires. There were other 
parts also, and Father knew the names of 
all of them. He fastened the aerial to the 
place marked A and the ground wire to 
the place marked G. 

When he had finished he said, “There 
is just one thing to do now before we can 
hear the radio. Do you know what it is, 
Dick?” 

Dick knew that there must be an elec- 
trical connection, so he put the plug that 
was attached to the radio into the wall 
socket, just as one does for a lamp. Then 
Father turned the radio around. They 
called to Mother, “Now we are ready to 
turn on the radio.” 

Dick knew how to operate the radio, 
for his grandmother had one and often let 
him turn it on. First he turned the button 
on the front of the radio until he heard it 
click. The light came on over the num- 
bers, and Dick knew that the set was 
working. As soon as the tubes warmed 
up, Dick turned the knob at the left side 
of the radio. All they heard was a buzzing 
and humming sound, but when Dick 
turned the other knob, the selector, they 
heard a station announcing its program. 

Dick wanted to know how the sounds 
came to their radio. His father told 
him that some day they would visit a 
broadcasting station, where he could see 


He would also see the control 
room, where instruments 
regulate the sounds. 

“You see, Dick,” Father 
explained, “the station sends 
out vibrations which are 
picked up by the aerial con- 
nected with the radio. The 
aerial takes the sounds into 
the radio, and if the current 
is turned on, the loudspeaker 
sends out the sounds.” 

“T think it will be fun to 
see how many stations I can 
get,” said Dick. “I’m glad we have a 
radio in our house.” 

“Did you know that our government 
has a radio commission?” asked Father. 
“It is in the United States Department of 
Commerce, and was established February 
23, 1927. This commission decides the 
time and power for each station.” 


The Radio 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Each evening when I’m tired of play, 
And all my toys are put away, 

There comes the happiest time I know— 
Listening to the radio! 


Oh, there’s a story new each day, 

And a dancing tune that’s bright and gay! 
There’s a song to sing, or a “How do you do?” 
Coming around the world to you! 


I do not need to journey far, 

Where strange and beautiful cities are. 
I do not need to sail the sea, 

Where treasure islands wait for me. 


Only quietly I sit, 

When all the evening lights are lit. 
The happiest time of all, I know— 
Listening to the radio! 
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A First-GRADE READING Test 


By LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TEACHER, First Grave, BEAUFORT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 


AIMS 


This test should be given individually, 
at the end of the primer period. The aims 
are as follows: 

1. To test the child’s ability to read a 
new story independently, the vocabulary 
being familiar. 

2. To record individual reading habits. 

3. To test comprehension. 

4. To test recognition of words and 
phrases frequently used. 


METHOD oF CONDUCTING TEST 


1. Say to the child: “This is a story 
about a little girl who had some pets. Read 
it silently to find out what pets she had 
and what she did for them.” 

2. As the child reads, note his silent 
reading habits and record them on a class 
chart (prepared ahead of time)—lip or 
head movements, use of fingers, character 
of eye movements, and so on. Record 
words asked, if any. Record time taken 
for silent reading. 

3. Ask the following questions to test 
comprehension: 


a) What kind of pets did the little 
girl have? 
b) What size was the cat? 
c) What color was the cat? 
d) What color were the kittens? 
e) How did the little girl take care 
of her pets? (Made a house for 
them; fed them.) 
f) What did they say when she fed 
them? 
g) What did the little girl do then? 
4. Ask the child to read the story aloud, 
and note oral reading habits. 
5. Ask the child to read the words and 
phrases at the end of the story. Record 
any mistakes. 


THE Story 


A little girl had a cat. 
She had three kittens too. 
The cat was big and black. 
The kittens were black and yellow. 
The little girl made a house for them. 
It was a little house. 
One day the little girl 
went to the little house. 


She called the cat. 
She called the kittens. 
She said, 
“Come, cat, come, 
Come, kittens, come.” 
They ran to the little girl. 
She fed the cat and the kittens. 
They said, 
“Mew, mew! Thank you, little girl.” 
Then the little girl went home. 


VOCABULARY TEST 


They. said Then yellow 
had a cat a cat ran 
the kittens She fed made 
A little girl was big called 
She said cat the 
made a house house had 
went home kittens The 
One day girl black 
It was little said 
called the cat was fed 
Thank you were too 
Come went one 

a little house big It 
She had them Mew 


STRESSING ARITHMETIC COMBINATIONS 


By FLORENCE J. BLODGETT 


FORMERLY, TEACHER, SECOND Grave, PuBLic ScHOOLs, MONTCLAIR, NEw JERSEY 


TH a group of mentally 

slow children, or average 

children who have shown 

carelessness in work and 
need a change in drill, the project de- 
scribed here may be used. It makes the 
arithmetic period a pleasurable activity, 
obviating the necessity of returning a 
child’s paper with many or all of the ex- 
amples marked wrong. 

After the addition combinations to be 
learned had been presented objectively to 
the children, they were written on the 
blackboard, with answers. Games were 
played with these combination facts. 
When they were familiar to the children, 
the corresponding subtraction combina- 
tions were presented by the additive meth- 
od, thus strengthening the addition facts 
already learned. 

Each pupil had a notebook. The first 
page was headed “Addition,” and on a 
page in the middle of the book another 
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heading, “Subtraction,” was entered. As 
each group of combinations was learned, 
it was written under its respective heading, 
with the answers. 

A daily set of examples was given. If 
a pupil did not know an answer to an ex- 
ample, he looked in his notebook, found 
the example, and copied the answer cor- 
rectly. In this way, copying from others 
was avoided, and the wrong answer was 
not impressed on the pupil’s mind. 

For a weekly check-up a group of fif- 
teen combinations, very easy to begin 
with, was placed horizontally on the 
blackboard. The pupils did these exam- 
ples without using their notebooks. They 
started the work together, and when each 
one had finished he turned his paper face 
down, and waited quietly until all had 
finished. The examples were then erased, 
and the same combinations were written 
on the blackboard in a different order. 
The top of the paper was folded over the 


first row of answers, and the second ar- 
rangement of combinations was answered. 
Then a third arrangement of the same 
combinations was placed on the black- 
board. Again the paper was folded, and 
the third row of answers written. This 
check indicated to the teacher which com- 
binations were giving trouble to each pu- 
pil. If a child missed a combination in the 
first row, he invariably had it wrong in 
the other two rows, unless the error was 
due to carelessness. 

During the project, there was a marked 
improvement in the form and legibility of 
numbers, since the notebook had to be neat 
and readable to be of use to its owner. 
Good study attitudes were developed in 
using the notebook as a guide; discrimina- 
tion had to be shown in finding the right 
combination. The entire procedure gave 
the slow child a sense of personal achieve- 
ment, bringing into the classroom an at- 
mosphere of happiness and growth. 
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COURTESY, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


“THE THORN EXTRACTOR” 


IRLS and boys will be interested to know that the statue re- day for the coming of summer, with its fun of running bare- 

produced here was made in the fifth century B.c. Though footed and going swimming. There is such simplicity in the 

the little Greek child, shown bent over a thorn in his foot, lived lines of the figure that drawing classes will find it valuable for 
long ago, very likely he waited as eagerly as do children of to- study when they wish to show people in a sitting position. 
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FROM A THISTLE PRINT, © DETROIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL”—Reynolds 


ANY children have gone out to a strawberry patch, in 
June, and have gathered the big, red berries, or have found 

wild strawberries in the woods. A class discussion of such an 
experience will add to the enjoyment of this picture, showing a 


little girl (the artist’s niece) with a deep basket filled with 
strawberries. It is interesting to know that the red of the ber- 
ries, repeated in the child’s lips and sash, is the only bright tone. 
Soft yellows and dull greens and browns predominate. 
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SOME VACATION TRAVEL GOALS FOR THE LEACHER 


PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO SERVICE 


By night or by day, the Empire State Building is one of New York’s chief architectural glories. 


RAVEL GOALS! They give direction and purpose and 
significance to one’s traveling. When one reaches home 
again it is with a sense of fulfillment, achievement, triumph, 
that is never the reward of aimless wandering. . . . In these 
pages, since January, many a travel goal has been pictured—and 


many another has been referred to in the text. But whatever 
the subject—Europe or the Orient, Canada or Latin America, 
continental United States or its distant territories—the only pur- 
pose has been, by variety and contrast, to stimulate imagination 
through suggesting infinite possibilities, 
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Old World and New mingle in the ancient French-Canadian village of 
Tadoussac, Quebec, visited by St. Lawrence-Saguenay steamers. 


Narrow streets in downtown Boston give no hint of the avenues 
and parkways distant from the busy center of the city’s life. 
To lovers of New England, Boston is still the “Hub”—of a 
charmed land, if not of the universe! swine carcoway 


The Pikes Peak region of Colorado is one in 
which delightful excursions are possible, tak- 
ing Colorado Springs as a base—to the Peak 
itself, the Garden of the Gods, North and 
South Cheyenne Cajions, Cripple Creek. the 
Cave of the Winds, Manitou Springs. 


In these days, Washington is a city upon which 
the eyes of the world are focused—a setting for 
dramatic history-in-the-making. The capital of 
the United States is one of the travel goals of 
every teacher. ... Here is a giant “airliner,” 
built for passenger service to Latin America, 
arriving in Washington to be christened by the 
wife of the President. 
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thousands of Maine’s vacationists each summer. os.cce 





Central and northern Minnesota lakes are so numerous that 
they are called “Ten Thousand” for convenience. ... An 
ideal region for a restful vacation, or for an active one if you 
want sports—take your choice—and gayety. 





In northern New Hampshire is Dixville 
Notch. Its heavily wooded slopes and spark- 
ling waters, wide vistas and narrow defiles, 
are typical of scenery that has brought fame 
to the White Mountains of the Granite State 
and to the Green Mountains of Vermont. 


Do you belong to the “Put Me off at Buffalo” 
era, or to that of “Shuffle off to Buffalo”? Shall 
you arrive by train, or by a Great Lakes boat? 
Is the city the beginning, middle, or terminus of 
your trip? In any case, you will find Buffalo a 
city of beauty and dignity, as evidenced by this 
view of its civic center. Near by, of course, is 
one of America’s great sights—Niagara Falls. 
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The desert, northeast of El Paso, Texas, 
is made weirdly beautiful by sun and 
cloud-shadow. In the distance are the 
Franklin Mountains. w. +. w:txorr 





At San Diego, on Presidio Hill, stands the Museum—Spanish in style— 
named for Father Junipero Serra. Here, in 1769, he founded the first 
of twenty-one California missions along the King’s Highway. 





As one stands on the steps of Philadelphia’s immense new Museum 
of Art, and gazes straight down Fairmount Parkway to the heart of the 
city, it is not hard to believe that a thousand buildings had to be de- 
molished to make this view possible. ewe cacroway 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





HE following unit 
dealing with har- 
bors of the United 
States is particu- 

larly fitted for work in social 
studies classes. 
I. Objectives. 

A. To develop that spirit 
of inquiry which demands 
that the solution of prob- 
lems be based upon careful 
observation and _ investiga- 
tion and verified data. 

B. To understand and ap- 
preciate the civic interre- 
lationships of different social groups in a 
community. 

C. To awaken an interest in acquiring 
knowledge on topics related to civic life. 

D. To increase interest in cause-effect 
relationships. 

E. To develop the ability to work with 
others, to take responsibility, to plan, and 
to carry plans to completion. 

F. To use with increasing skill simple 
reference material—books, newspapers, 
encyclopedias, periodicals, atlases, pictures, 
maps, globes, etc., as an aid to study. 

G. To create a desire for reading geo- 
graphic literature in leisure time. 

H. To encourage an appreciation of 
how physical environment may deter- 
mine whether or not a city has a ranking 
place in world affairs. 

II. Vocabulary (suggestive). 


buoy agriculture 
immigrant fisheries 
emigrant cargo 
navigation industry 
subway warehouse 
physical peninsula 
terminal strait 

liner lumbering 
pilot dock 
lighter skyscraper 
climate stockyards 
manufacturing activities 
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UNITED STATES GATEWAYS 


By ANNIE McLEAN LASSETTER 


TEACHER, FourtTH GRADE, CLINTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, CLINTON, MISSISSIPPI 


III. Suggested approaches. 

A. Ask someone to tell of a visit to a 
city having a fine harbor. 

B. Read clippings telling of the arrival 
by steamship of some well-known person. 

C. Displays of views of harbors. 

D.- Word picture of the “Golden Gate” 
and personal experience of any class mem- 
ber who has seen it. 

E. Questions, such as “What city is near 
the mouth of the Mississippi River? Have 
you ever been there?” 

F. Ask the children whether they know 
that there are several great gateways to 
the United States through which people 
may pass in and out. 

G. Use text for immediate approach. 
IV. Points for emphasis. 

A. Cities do not just happen; why, then, 
have the cities about which we have been 
studying grown so large? 

B. What geographic principles are in- 
volved in their growth? 

C. Why are these cities attractive to 
visitors? 

D. Why is New York the second largest 
city in the world? How do so many peo- 
ple make a living? Where do they get 
their food? 

E. Advantages and disadvantages of 
climate in the different sections of the 
United States. 


A View or Boston HarBor 


F. Natural resources and 
manufacturing advantages of 
each section. 

G. Ways of making a liv- 
ing in each section. 

H. Advantages for travel 
and transportation. 

I. The cities as ports. 

1. The harbor. 
a) Origin of harbor. 


b) Depth. 

c) Bars and bar for- 
mation. 

d) Character of the 
bottom. 


e) Area of, and conditions for, 
anchorage. 

f) Protection to ships from storms 
and waves. 

g) Ease. of entering in time of 
storm. 

h) Distance of port from sea. 


. Improvements to harbor. 


a) Lights. 

b) Dredging. 

c) Buoys. 

d) Storm signals. 
e) Fog signals. 
f) Lighthouses. 
g) Jetties. 


. Wharf facilities. 


a) Number of miles of wharfage. 
b) Ownership of water frontage. 
c) Material and structure of 
wharves. 

d) Devices for handling freight. 
e) Warehouses. 

f) Co-ordination with railroads. 


. Commercial connections. 


4) Total population of city. 

b) Area and products. 

c) Consuming power. 

d) Products brought in and sent 

out, 

e) Ocean connections. 

f) Number of steamship lines. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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School 
By Blythe Cleave 


To-day we stood beside Corot 

And saw the sunlight on the trees; 

In high-built Spanish galleons 

We sailed across the western seas, 
Past strange and lonely islands whose 
Inhabitants were cockatoos; 


We walked through Hiawatha’s land 
And helped him build his birch canoe; 
We peeped into a robin’s nest 

To see the eggs all smooth and blue; 
And yet there are some folks who think 
That school is only books and ink! 


Following Summer 
By Alice Thorn Frost 


Let’s follow the summer, the kind, friend- 
ly summer, 
For summer’s here, calling to you and 
to me; 
It fills all the meadows with sweet, fra- 
grant blossoms, 
And sets the leaves dancing on ev’ry 
green tree. 


Let’s follow the summer, the fair, smil- 
ing summer; 
The brook’s gaily singing, and runs 
fast away; 


_ The grass is a carpet that grows soft and 


springy; 
Let’s follow the summer a long, happy 
day. 


Worpvs sy ANNETTE WYNNE 


When the grass - es sway 
All the world is right 





All 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 








I Like to See a Train 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


I like to see 

A train pass by, 

With smoke 

Streaming against the sky! 
With wheels 

That fast and faster fly! 
With engine steaming 
Mightily! 


I like to see 

A train pass by! 
I like its whistle’s 
Far-flung cry! 


HAREBELLS 


and quiv - er In the dells a 
for play - ing; Fair-ies through the 


the fair - y world will 


Hare - bells chim - ing through the 











long _ the 
mead - ows stray-ing Lis - ten for the 


know June has come _ to 


dells, “June has come to 


Tree Shadows 
By Lucy M. Church 


I did not know how rare a sight 
A tree could be, 

Until I spent a summer month 
Down by the sea. 

On either side the sandy dunes 
The waves ran free, 

And islands with white lighthouses 
Adorned the sea. 

But when the sun’s glare tired my eyes, 
I could not flee: 

There were no grateful shadows made 
By leafy tree. 

So now I dread to break a branch 
Grown by a tree, 

Because I know how rare a sight 
Green shade may be. 


Fairies 
By Lillian Mae Webb 
Underneath the flowers, 
Peeping through the grass, 
Fairy folk are hiding 
When grown-up people pass. 


But if your eyes are open 
As wide as they can be, 

And you believe in fairies, 
They’re very plain to see. 


Music By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE 


Ti - ny bells are 


riv - er 


town. 
town!” 


THE WORDS OF THE POEM ARE REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM "*FOR DAYS AND DAYS" BY ANNETTE WYNNE, COPYRIGHT 1919 BY FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 
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Honest Hues 
By J. Lilian Vandevere 


Our colors we view with the greatest ela- 
tion, 

They’re carried in triumph in every 
parade; 

The red, white, and blue are the sign of 
our nation, 

But when you describe them, remember 
the shade! 

It isn’t the red meaning riot and treason, 

With ignorance rampant and _ terror 
aflame, 

But red of true courage, backed up by 
calm reason, 

And force that’s unsullied by plunder or 
shame. 


It isn’t the white that will flee when it’s 
needed, 

The shade of the feather that cowards 
affect, 

But white that leaves never an order un- 
heeded, . 

Unselfish in danger, and firm to protect. 

It isn’t the blue that sits dismal and 
tearful, 

Sure of disaster, and sighs without stop, 

But blue that is fadeless, and blue that is 
cheerful— 

Blue that is certain the right is on top! 
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Cloud Children 
By Gladys Martin 


The little cloud children 
At play with the breeze 
Scamper and dance 
Like sun-warmed seas. 
The little cloud lambs 
Are hurried ahead, 
And the little cloud children 
Must be put to bed. 


To their homes in the meadow 
At twilight they go; 

And the stars are the candles 
To guide them, you know. 


A Fairy Airplane 
By Irene B. Crofoot 


There’s a fairy airplane 

That sails the sunny sky; 

You cannot tell where it may go, 
No matter how you try. 


The wings are made of silver gauze, 
The plane is painted blue; 

It sails about from flower to flower 
Till night comes with its dew. 


An elfman is the pilot 
Who drives this tiny plane; 
A rosebush is the hangar 
To keep it from the rain. 


There’s a fairy airplane 

That sails the sunny sky. 

Can you guess what it may be? 
Why, it’s a dragon fly! 


Seashells 
By Anna Medary 


Seashells tell me many things 
When I hold them near; 
Songs I think the waves once sang 
Come ringing through my ear— 
Tales of little animals, 
Islands that they knew. 
Do the seashells ever tell 
Things like these to you? 
EpitortaL Note: Additional current entertainment 


features in this section are two plays, “The First 
American Flag” and “A Summer Fete.” 


“IT’S THE FLAG, IT’S THE FLAG!” 


Worvs By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


There’sa fife 


tramp of firm feet, and a 
flash o - ver- head, andthe call of 


cry and 


in the street, and the tap 
There’s a cor - net that sings, there’sa horn speak - ing loud; Then a 


a cheer, And the trom - bones re ~ peat, “They are 
flag! It’s Old Glo - ry! 


a 


Music By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE 


of a drum; There’s a bu - gle, clear, sweet, that is say - ing, “They come.” There’s a 


flute, “It’s the flag, it’s the 


flut - ter like wings, anda hush in 


the crowd, And a 


are here!” 


Sa - lute!” 


here, they 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING FOR CHILDREN 


By WILLIAM V. WINSLOW 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc SCHOOLS, NorTH TONAWANDA, NEw YORE 


HE paintings reproduced here are 
the work of fifth- and sixth- 
grade children who undertook to 
do landscapes after a preliminary 

study of trees. They are interesting for 
their boldness of treatment, spontaneity, 
and lack of unnecessary detail. 

Many of the pupils were successful in 
rendering skies. That was what they were 
attempting. In painting skies, the brush 
or a paint cloth was rubbed around on the 
paper while it was still wet with water- 
color paint. After such treatment, more 


paint or more water could be added, ac- 
cording to the wish of the young artist. 

























For the landscapes, the children were 
encouraged to show any kind of tree 
against any kind of sky. Note the variety 
of skies—the Turneresque sky in the up- 
per picture at the left of the page and the 
windy sky in the picture just opposite. 
There is variety in the trees shown, like- 
wise. In the row of pictures at the bottom 
of the page, the one at the left and the one 
in the center are worthy of study; while 
the wind-blown tree seen at the right is 
most interesting. 

Some of the sky effects were originally 
almost accidental. However, at all sub- 
sequent times during their work on this 
subject, the children were forming judg- 
ments and making changes accordingly. 
Each corrected his own work. 

The procedure for a lesson in landscape 
painting may be somewhat as follows. 

In preceding lessons, the class draws sin- 
gle trees in black, for form. Then many 
trees are painted showing bare branches, 
which are to be massed in later with the 
brush. 

White or manila paper may be used for 
the landscapes. The paper is moistened on 
one side, reversed, and the painting done 
on the reversed side. With black water 
color, paint in a gray sky. Cover the 
sheet. Use a brush or cloth to get cloud 
effects. Water or paint may be added and 
the sky worked into shape. 

Add foreground, trees, and so on, using 
more black, to get a darker value. In fol- 


3 st x elie ‘ a 

ts a , 2 

‘ hk 4 
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lowing lessons, blue skies may be depicted, 
with foliage, foreground, and so on, in full. 
color. Sunset scenes, treated simply, are 
not difficult for children. 

It will be noticed that some children do 
excellent work in art, and do such work 
consistently. This seems to show that acci- 
dent in children’s drawing has been over- 
emphasized. Often when we cannot say 
just how a child is able to do artistic work 
we are likely to say it is through accident. 
Persons familiar with children’s art work 
give little emphasis to the accident ele- 
ment. Doubtless, we should judge child 
art on its own merits. 
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TEACHING POETRY IN THE GRADES 


By CARMELITA MOORE 


SuBSTITUTE TEACHER, GRADEs 1 TO 8, AUBURNDALE SCHOOL, 47TH District, JEFFERSON County, KENTUCKY 


HE outline for the teaching of 
poetry as presented here was 
planned for and used with a class 
of fifth-grade children who had 

nO apparent interest in poetry. Some of 
the results were truly amazing and far- 
reaching when studied with an intimate 
knowledge of the children in the class, 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To give the children an understand- 
ing of the multiplicity of experiences 
which the world of poetry .offers. 

2. To develop the critical faculty of 
the class. 

3. To give the children an understand- 
ing of poetry as art and as a means of ex- 
pression. 

4. To encourage children to gain ex- 
periences as presented in poetry. 

§. To encourage the children who think 
poetic thoughts to express them. 

6. To teach the children to evaluate. 

7. To develop a spirit of co-operation. 


8. To develop such a real, lasting love 
of poetry that it will form a part of the 
leisure reading of the children. 


PROCEDURE 


I. Approach. 

“What were some of the things you 
saw this morning on the way to school? 
Tell about them as well as you can.” 
When the discussion is finished— 
“Would you like to hear what somebody 
else said about the same thing?” The 
chances are ten to one that they would, 
as they will tell you. 

II. Read an appropriate cycle of poems 
aloud to the children. (Some cycles of 
poems that children like are listed at the 
end of the article.) 
III. Activities. 
A. Write on the blackboard words in 
the poems which the children liked. 
Make lists of synonyms for these words. 
B. From a heterogeneous collection of 
pictures, allow the class to select the 


pictures which will best illustrate the 
favorite poems from the cycle. Type 
these poems, affix the pictures, and place 
on the bulletin board. 
IV. Vocabulary drill. 
Synonyms, antonyms, 
onyms. 
V. Composition. 
A. After a number of poems have been 
read to the children and they have be- 
gun to feel the beat or “time” of poetry, 
write four or five expressive words on 
the blackboard and allow the class to 
suggest the first few lines of a poem. 
The poem is finished individually. 
B. Those who wish to read their poems 
aloud do so. Allow a limited amount 
of favorable comment. 
C. Place the poems in booklets. 
VI. Industrial art. 
A. Show book-cover designs. 
B. Make booklets in which to keep 
poems by favorite authors as well as the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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THE UNITED STATES FROM A STEERING WHEEL 


By HELLENE SEAMAN 


TEACHER OF NATURE STUDY AND THE SIXTH CLAss, FRIENDS SEMINARY, NEw Yorx, New York 


HE problem before a geography 
class was to review the geography 
of the United States. How dull 
the phrase seemed, echoing with 

bushels, tons, and mileage! Mileage! 
With that word came inspiration. Mile- 
age, speedometers, highways—what men- 
tal pictures they suggested! . Soon we had 
made our decision. “We'll study the 
country from its highways!” 

The question was put to the group, “If 
you could take as long an automobile trip 
as you would like, where would you go?” 

“I'd go to San Francisco.” “I'd go to 
New Orleans, Cape Cod, the Shenandoah 
Valley.” On and on came the answers. 

“What kind of car would you drive?” 
Then what a medley of enthusiasm! Girls 
were as emphatic as boys in the matter. 

“Let’s go!” And we were off! 

An outline map of the United States 
that hung on a side wall was our working 
base. Road maps came rustling in. We 
learned to read them, and_ chose: routes. 


The class was large, and no national 
highway or short highway of broad re- 
nown was omitted. Colored chalk and 
varied types of lines came to our assistance 
in Mapping routes. 

In many instances, itineraries were too 
pretentious, and it was necessary to shorten 
them, that the travelers might not become 
exhausted and lose interest. Important 
cities which had before been mere names 
with a dot and circle on the map popped 
into sudden reality. What would we see 
there? What would we see between there 
and the next city? Stopping points were 
soon classified as “industrial,” “historical,” 
“scenic,” and so on. 

Any illustrative material obtained went 
immediately into our diaries, for we were 
writing in loose-leaf notebooks daily ac- 
counts of what we saw. We kept a record 
of temperature and altitudes, and even of 
dishes peculiar to certain regions. 

While each child had his own trip at 


heart, there was a fine co-operative spirit 


in the gathering of information and ma- 
terial. We sent to the United States For- 
estry Service for lantern slides of national 
forests through which we would pass. 
Other classes enjoyed these with us. 

There was no end to what each found 
to tell about in his travels. Plants and 
animals, stones and stars, local insect pests, 
dialects, and Indian traditions and customs 
were all on our lists. We considered the 
origin of important foreign settlements 
in several localities—why that particular 
nationality had come to that particular 
place. In fact, we prided ourselves on 
answering in these diaries as many why’s 
as possible. Why’s were stop signals on 
every route. Until they were answered 


to the best of our ability, we could not 
proceed farther, for our fundamental 
emphasis was on developing the capacity 
to think. 
It was fun to see who could arrange his 
trip most comfortably and conveniently. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A StxTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC TEST 


ABSTRACT EXERCISES 


Solve the following. 
1. Add $7276.42, $9575.65, $8488.98, 
$7978.67, $9466.79, and $4895.58. 
2. Subtract $49.87 from $100. 
3. Find the sum of 3%, 2%, 
6i4. 
4. Find the difference between 53/4 and 
10%. 
§. Multiply 34% by 675. 
Divide 334 by 1%. 
Multiply .075 by 38.7. 
Multiply .08 by .09. 
Divide 8 by .02. 
Divide $14.04 by $.03. 


54, and 


SL OND 


COMPLETION EXERCISES 
Fill each blank with the correct answer. 
1. Multiplication is a short form of 


2. Division is a short form of 

3. Inserting a zero in a decimal between 
the point and the figures the deci- 
mal by 10. 

4. Annexing a zero to a whole number 

the whole number by 10. 

5. The value of a decimal is not changed 
by a zero to the decimal. 

6. The cost of one pound of candy mul- 
tiplied by the number of pounds bought 
gives the of the candy. 

7. The total cost of the candy divided 
by the cost of one pound gives the 
of __... bought. 

8. The total cost of the candy divided 
by the number of pounds bought gives the 

of ___ pound. 

9. A large fraction divided by a smaller 
fraction always gives a quotient __ 
than 1. 

10. The product of two proper fractions 
is always - than 1. 


MuttieLe-CHolce Exercises 


Select the correct answer in each group. 
1. The decimal .050 is: 
a) Equal to .05 
b) Greater than .05 
c) Less than .05 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principat, Crry NorMat ScHoot, RocHester, New York 


2. When dollars are changed to dimes 
the value of the dimes is: 
a) Greater than the value of the 
dollars 
b) Less than the value of the dollars 
c) Equal to the value of the dollars 
3. When a whole number is divided by 
a proper fraction the answer is always: 
a) Smaller than the whole number 
b) Greater than the whole number 
c) Equal to the whole number 
4. When a whole number is divided by 
a whole number the answer is always: 
a) Greater than the dividend 
b) Equal to the dividend 
c) Less than the dividend 
§. Prefixing a zero to a whole number: 
a) Multiplies the whole number by 
10 
b) Does not change the value of the 
whole number 
c) Divides the whole number by 10 
6. When a number of bushels is changed 
to quarts, the number of quarts is: 
a) Greater than the number of 
bushels 
b) Less than the number of bushels 
c) Equal to the number of bushels 
7. When a number of quarts is changed 
to gallons, the number of gallons is: 
a) Equal to the number of quarts 
b) Greater than the number of 
quarts 
c) Less than the number of quarts 
8. The total cost of our new set of 
arithmetics is: 
a) A multiplicand 
b) A product 
c) A multiplier 
9. Multiplying the denominator of a 
fraction by a whole number: 
a) Decreases the value of the frac- 


tion 

b) Increases the value of the frac- 
tion 

c) Does not change the value of the 
fraction 


10. Two men ought to hoe a field of po- 
tatoes in about: 


a) Twice the time it would take one 
man 

b) The same time it would take one 
man 

c) One half of the time it would take 
one man 


TRUE-FALSE EXERCISES 


Write Yes or No after each statement. 

1. A boy had 150 marbles and lost 120 
per cent of them. 

2. In division the quotient is always less 
than the dividend. 

3. In multiplication of whole numbers 
the product is always greater than the 
multiplicand. 

4. In multiplying both the numerator 
and the denominator of a fraction by the 
same number, we change the value of the 
fraction. 

5. In subtraction the remainder is al- 
ways less than the minuend. 

6. We divide the number of ounces by 
16 to find the number of pounds. 

7. We multiply the number of quarts 
by 4 to find the number of gallons. 

8. The product of two proper fractions 
is always less than either fraction. 

9. In multiplying both terms of a frac- 
tion by the same number, we change the 
form of the fraction. 

10. The smaller the pieces of cake, the 
smaller the number of pieces into which 
the cake can be cut. 


MATCHING EXERCISES 


In each blank, write the number of the 
correct answer from the list below. 


1. A sq. yd. .s- 6. A bushel __ 
ie . = 7. A yard ___. 
3. A barrel 8. A peck 
4. A sq. ft. . 9. A quart 

5. A gallon 10. A pound - 

1. 4 quarts 6. 4 half-pints 
2. 144 sq. in. 7. 9 sq. ft. 

3. 36 inches 8. 31.5 gallons 
4. 16 ounces 9. 32 quarts 

5. 16.5 feet 10. 8 quarts 


(Continued on page 73) 
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By ISABEL EDWARDS LINTHACUM 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Two paGEs— Gold-colored knickers 
with straight purple blouses and gold- 
lined capes. 


pees }—Lighe dresses. 

ROSALIE, QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES— 
White ruffled crépe-paper dress; carries 
wand surmounted by a gold star. 

THREE FAIRY ATTENDANTS—Dresses of 
pink, blue, and yellow crépe paper. 

MARCH—Tulip costume. 

KITE—Bright-colored fancy suit with 
kite tail tied on behind. 

APRIL—Rain costume made from strips 
of gray crépe paper floating free from the 
shoulders of white or gray underdress. 

RAINBOW—Ruffled dress in rainbow 
colors. Carries scarf of cheesecloth dyed 
in rainbow colors. 

MAaY—Ruffled skirt of pink, yellow, 
and lavender; plain green waist. 

THREE BLOssoMS—Flower costumes. 

yuLy—Red, white, and blue costume. 

aucust—Ruffled yellow dress, signifi- 
cant of ripening wheat. 

EIGHT GRASSHOPPERS—Green riding 
breeches and green cutaway coats with 
buff vests. Wear green skullcaps. 

JUNE—Costume of overlapping rose 
petals made from crépe paper. 


SETTING 


This play can be given outdoors, or in 
the gymnasium. If given in the gymna- 
sium, small pine trees set up here and there 
help to give an outdoor air, as will rocks 
used as seats for the characters. Back- 
drops add greatly to the appearance of the 
stage. A moon of muslin, lighted from 


behind, is effective. 


PROLOGUE 


(Enter two Pages. Bow deeply.) 
FIRST PAGE— 

This is a play of Fairyland, 

Where fairies light their queen attend, 

And gaily frolic on the green, 

By mortal eyes but seldom seen. 
SECOND PAGE— 

It also tells of mortals two, 

Who, late at night, when fell the dew, 

Quickly hied to Fairyland, 

And spoke with Queen and fairy band. 
BOTH PAGES— 

We hope our play will please you all, 

Old folks and young, big folks and 

small. 
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“THe Passinc oF JuNE”—Fiora PiL_kincTon 


We'll try our best to do it well; 
And now for a while we'll say, “Fare- 
well.” (Both Pages exit.) 


ScENE I 


(Enter Betty and Ruth, talking.) 
RUTH—Oh, I think that spring is the 
nicest time of the year. 

BETTY—Spring is nice, but I like sum- 
mer better. Vacation comes in June, and 
the Fourth of July is so much fun! 
RUTH—So is April Fool Day. I like 
May Day, too. 

BETTY—Oh, dear! It’s so hard to decide. 
(Girls discover fairy ring on the grass.) 
RUTH—O-oh, see that! Do you believe in 
fairies, Betty? 

BETTY— Yes, I do, and that is a fairy ring! 
We've found a real fairy green— 
RUTH—Where the fairies dance in the 
moonlight. Let’s come back here then. 
We'll ask them to help us decide which is 
the nicest month. 

BETTY—All right! Let’s go home now, 
and come back to-night. (They run off.) 


ScENE II 


It is night. Ruth and Betty tiptoe in 
and hide behind trees. Rosalie and At- 
tendants skip in and dance around the 
fairy ring to soft music. The girls step 
from behind the trees, and are seen by the 
fairies, who are startled. 


ROSALIE—What do you wish, little mor- 
tals? What are you doing here? 
BETTY—Please, Your Majesty, we want to 
ask you something. 

RUTH—Which is the nicest month, Your 
Majesty, a spring or a summer month? 
ROSALIE—That is a hard question, little 
mortals. I will call the fairies of the spring 
and summer months. They will tell you 
about themselves. Then you can decide 
which month is the nicest. (Queen claps 
hands. Two Pages appear and bow 
deeply.) 

PAGES—At your service, Your Majesty. 
ROSALIE—Away. Hasten to the fairies 
of the spring and summer months. Tell 
them to come to our green, to help decide 
on the nicest month. 

(Pages bow and leave. Others are 
seated. Pages re-enter with March.) 
PAGES (bowing)—March, Your Majesty. 
(Pages exit.) 

MARCH (curtsies)— 

March is the month of tulips, 

Of marbles and tops and fun; 

It is the month when the spring comes 

north, 

And warmer grows the sun. 

When March winds blow with all their 

might, 

That’s the very best time for flying a 

kite. 

(March claps hands. Enter Kite. Kite 
has fastened to front of suit a long string, 
which he hands to Betty. Betty stands and 
sings “The Kite,” from “Progressive Music 
Series,” Book II. Kite runs back and forth 
as she sings, tugging lightly at the string. 
Both are seated at close of song. Pages 
enter with April.) 
paGEs (bowing)—April, Your Majesty. 
(Pages exit.) 

APRIL (curtsies)— 

With the fall of April rain, 

Snowdrifts melt from. hill and plain; 

Then sunbeams make the clouds and 

raindrops fly; 

While, bending very gracefully 

High above each roof and tree, 

The rainbow builds her bridge across 

the sky. 

(April claps hands. 


and dances. 


Enter Rainbow, 
Any waltz music may be 


used. The dance is simple—three waltz 

steps forward, beginning with the left 

foot; one waltz step to the right; one to 

the lefi; three backward, beginning with 

the right foot. Repeat. Enter Pages.) 
(Continued on page 64) 
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A Stupy oF WHEAT 


By THELMA GREEN 


TreacHerR, FourtH Grave, HEBRON ScHooL, HEBRON, OHIO 


TRIP to the capital, where a visit to a large bakery 
was of interest, preceded the making by my fourth 
grade of a motion-picture story of wheat. Since all 
were familiar with the farm, they soon decided upon 
the following scenes, drawn with crayons on manila paper. 
Plowing the ground. 
Breaking up the soil; harrowing. 
Drilling the wheat. 
The wheat begins to grow (reproduced below). 
The wheat turns yellow. 
Cutting the wheat and binding the sheaves. 
Placing the sheaves in shocks. 
The threshing machine (reproduced below). 
Hauling the wheat to the granary. 
Transporting the wheat to the elevator and mill. 
Shipping wheat to foreign lands (reproduced below). 
In the bakery. 
Baking bread and cookies. 
The oven. 
Delivering bread by trucks. 
A story written by the class (in next column) was read. as 
the scenes were shown in the “theater”—an orange box with an 
electric light inside and the screen side covered with paper. 
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The Story of Wheat 


(In the text, *** indicate where the scene is changed.) 

We will show you pictures of the story of wheat. 

First they plow the ground before they sow the wheat.*** 
After the ground is plowed they break up the clods. They 
do this by using the disk, harrow, and drag. *** 

After the ground is worked they use a tractor and drill to 
plant the wheat. Some farmers on small farms use horses 
instead of a tractor. *** 

Several days afterwards the wheat sprouts and begins to 
grow. Wheat looks like grass when it is growing. The sun 
helps the wheat to grow. *** 

The wheat begins to turn yellow. It is getting ripe. *** 
The wheat has large heads on it. *** 

On a warm June morning the farmer and his helpers go 
out in the field with a binder and cut and bind the wheat. 
Other men follow and pick up the sheaves. They put the 
sheaves into shocks. *** 

Here the men have three shocks set up. *** Now the men 
have set up three rows of shocks. *** At last the field of 
wheat is all shocked. The wheat is drying while it is waiting 
to be threshed. *** | 

Some morning the threshing machine will be heard coming 
along the road. It soon arrives at the barnyard. The men 
set the engine in front of the threshing machine and put the 
belt on the engine and the threshing machine. *** 

Wagons haul wheat to the threshing machine. *** 

After the wheat is separated from the chaff it is put into 
sacks. It is then hauled to the granary. There it is stored 
until the farmer sells it. *** 

The farmer may sell some of his wheat to the elevator man. 
It is taken to the elevator on a truck. *** 

Some of the wheat he may take to the mill on a truck. 
Here it is ground into flour. *** 

Sometimes he sends it by train or ship to other places. *** 

After the flour is ground it is sold to the baker. In the 
bakery women mix bread and cooky dough. *** The dough 
is baked in the oven. *** Before the dough is put into pans 
they are steamed and greased. The steam goes through a pipe 
overhead. *** After the bread is baked, taken out of the 
pans, and cooled, it is wrapped. *** Here are some loaves 
that have been baked. *** Some flour is used to bake cakes 
and cookies. 

The baked goods are loaded on a truck. *** They are taken 
to groceries and homes to be sold. *** 
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THE First AMERICAN FLAG 


By EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


CHARACTERS 


SENTRY ROBERT MORRIS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON GEORGE ROSS 
FOUR OFFICERS MISTRESS BETSY ROSS 
DORCAS, a maid 


All the characters are dressed in the 
costume of Revolutionary times. 


ScENE I 


Washington’s camp. A cabin is shown, 
with a fire outside and a kettle hanging 
over the fire. (Red crépe paper may 
serve for the fire.) Sentry, with musket, 
paces back and forth. Washington, Off- 
cers, and Morris stand talking together. 
Ross sits on a rough stool in front of the 
cabin, reading some papers. 

WASHINGTON—What we need is a flag. 
The men from each of the thirteen col- 
onies have been fighting under a different 
banner. Now that we have become a 
union of states, we need one flag. 

FIRST OFFICER—Yes, every nation needs 
a flag. 

SECOND OFFICER—Which of the thir- 
teen flags should be chosen? 

THIRD OFFICER—It should be the flag of 
Virginia, for does not our commander in 
chief come from there? 

WASHINGTON—Nay; were we to fight 
under Virginia’s banner, there would be 
surly and discontented men from our other 
twelve states. Wherever surliness and dis- 
content exist, dissension soon arises. We 
would be disrupted by civil strife. 

FOURTH OFFICER—But what will the 
new flag be like, and who will make it? 

morRis (40 Washington)—I have a 
suggestion. Do you not remember John 
Ross, who fell fighting for our cause? He 
was a neighbor of mine. Since John was 
killed, his widow, Betsy, earns her liveli- 
hood with her needle. She is adept in sew- 
ing. Let us go to her, and ask her help. 

WASHINGTON—Very well. We will de- 
part at once. This matter must be settled 
without delay. (Turns to Fourth Officer.) 
Horses for us all. We will away to Phila- 
delphia, where Mistress Ross lives. 


ScENE II 
The house of Betsy Ross. Mistress Ross 


sits in a chair, sewing, while Dorcas, her 
young maid, walks about dusting and gaz- 
ing out of a window. If it is impossible 
to have colonial furniture, several plain 
chairs, a table, and a spinning wheel will 
serve to suggest such furnishings. 


MISTRESS ROSS—Dorcas, Dorcas! What 
ails you, child? Your eyes are more on 
the world out of doors than on your duty 
within. If you dawdle so over your dust- 
ing, you will not finish in-time to learn the 
new stitch that I promised to teach you to- 
day. What are you daydreaming over? 

porcas—I am restless this morning, 
Mistress Ross. I feel as though something 
wonderful were going to happen, and I 
cannot keep from gazing out of the win- 
dow, to see what it might be. 

MISTRESS ROSS (smiling) —Tis youth, 
Dorcas. Many a time I felt the same way. 
Restless child, nothing will happen. Go on 
with your work. 

porcas (suddenly dropping her duster 
and clasping her hands together) —But it 
has happened, Mistress Ross. Horses are 
stopping in front of your house, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven! And seven 
fine gentlemen are alighting! 

MISTRESS ROSS—Calm yourself, Dorcas. 
They probably seek my skill. They would 
have some fine new ruffled shirts, or new 
silk mufflers. (A knock is heard with- 
out.) Dorcas, open the door. Bid them 
enter. 

(Dorcas runs out, and in a minute reap- 
pears with Washington, Morris, Ross, and 
Four Officers. The latter remain in the 
background; the others advance toward 
Betsy Ross. She curtsies.) 

MISTRESS ROSS—I am honored, indeed. 
It is General Washington; my good neigh- 
bor, Robert Morris; and my husband’s 
kinsman, George Ross. 

(Washington, Morris, and Ross, in turn, 
bow low over her extended hand.) 

WASHINGTON—We have come, Mistress 
Ross, at the suggestion of your neighbor, 
Robert Morris. He has told us of your 
skill with the needle. Our country needs 
a flag, one under which all the thirteen 
new states may rally. The first flag must 
be made by one well skilled in needlework. 
Therefore, we have come to you. 

MISTRESS ROSS—I should be proud to 
make my country’s flag. What design 
have you in mind, General? 

WASHINGTON—The flag is to have 
stripes of red and white, seven of red and 
six of white—one for each of the states 
banded together—and a field of blue, with 
white stars, again, one star for each state. 
The flag is to look like this. (He and 
Morris hold up a drawing of a large flag, 
showing the thirteen stripes and the stars 
arranged on the field.) 
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MISTRESS ROSS (looking at the draw- 
ing) — Tis indeed a beautiful design. I 
shall get material together at once. 

ROss—You were ever clever with your 
fingers, Betsy. Can you tell us how soon 
we may have the flag? 

MISTRESS ROSS—All my other work 
shall be put aside. Come back the day 
after to-morrow, and it will be ready. 


ScENE III 


The setting is the same as for Scene II. 

MISTRESS ROSS (Seated, putting the 
finishing touches to the flag that lies in her 
lap) —A fine piece of work, indeed, and 
marvelously beautiful! (Holds up flag 
and looks at it. Dorcas enters.) 

porcas—Oh, Mistress Ross, how beauti- 
ful! May I not sew on the last star? 

MISTRESS ROSS (fthoughtfully)—Why 
do you wish it, Dorcas? Is it because you 
are excited and want to be doing some- 
thing, or is it for some nobler purpose? 

porcas (seriously)—Perhaps ‘tis a little 
of both, Mistress Ross. These are exciting 
times, and as you are ever saying, all young 
people like excitement. But I think there 
is more to it than that. Brother John told 
me last night that many more flags like 
this one will be made, and that it will be 
known throughout the nation. I feel that 
in the days to come, many thousands of 
people will love and cherish it. 

MISTRESS ROSS—If you feel that way, 
you surely may sew on the last star. I be- 
lieve that your words are true, and that 
this will be the flag of a great nation. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The Question Box 


How can children be taught to 
write original poetry? (See p. 47) 
What will encourage children 
to preserve their drawings, and so 
do better work? (See p. 53) 
What is a novel way of review- 
ing geographical facts? (See p. 47) 
What patriotic day will be ob- 
served this month? (See p. 51) 
What is a good way of checking 
pupils’ understanding of arithmet- 
ical processes? (See p. 48) 
How may pupils be led to see 
the effect of environment on a 
city’s development? (See p. 43) 




















Social-Science Flash Cards 
By Sarellen M. DeLane 


The flash card, indispensable device of 
the primary teacher, has numerous and 
valuable uses in the fifth and sixth grades 
as well. One of these which I recently 
worked out for my sixth-grade class is the 
social-science game of “Who Am I?” 

I prepared several dozen placards, size 
three inches by twelve inches, and on these 
cards the children were asked to print, in 
letters large enough to be read easily from 
the rear of the room, the names of famous 
persons we had encountered in our social- 
science and current events study. 

When the set of cards has been built up 
to the number of the children in the class, 
the game may be played as a large group 
activity in the following manner. 

Each child is provided with a name 
card. One child comes before the group 
and holds up his card so that all may see 
it. 

“Who am I?” he asks, calling upon an- 
other child to answer. 

“You are Clara Barton.” 

“Why am I famous?” 

“You founded the 
Cross.” 

The game continues in this manner un- 
til each child has had his turn. 

Using the cards in another way, the 
teacher, without comment, holds up one 
name card after another, and the children 
write a sentence associated with the name 
on papers already numbered to correspond 
with the cards. : 

As an individual activity, the cards may 
be used by two children, testing each other 
privately in preparation for class review, 
or to strengthen the background of a child 
new to the class or long absent. 
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The cards may be used competitively 
in small groups of children of almost equal 
ability. The group leader may hold up 
the cards, giving each one to the child 
who, in his turn, answers correctly. Thus 
the child who holds more cards than any 
other at the end of the game wins. 

If the teacher thinks it advantageous, 
she may note briefly on the back of each 
card the facts pertaining to the name it 
bears. Then, when a child fails in a re- 
sponse, he can turn the card and inform 
himself of the facts. 

We added date cards to our game. 
Thus when the card bearing the date 1607 
was put before the children, the response 
was, “In 1607, Jamestown, the first white 
settlement in America, was founded.” 

As the game becomes more familiar, 
and the cards increase in number, with- 
draw the names to which the responses 
are almost automatic, and substitute new 
ones. 

Our cards are kept easily accessible in 
an oilcloth pocket hung on the wall of the 
classroom. 


Making a Formicary 


By Frances Weaver Marriage 


A formicary (an indoor ant hill) will 
be a constant source of interest to your 
pupils. It can be so arranged that every 
activity of the ants can be seen, recog- 
nized, and understood. ‘This is done by 
placing the ants in a glass container, 
which is set in a pan of water. 

You may use either a square or a round 
aquarium. The water pan must, of 
course, be several inches larger in diameter 
than the container. We are using a round 
aquarium, gallon size, and have it set in a 
black fifteen-inch serving tray. This size 
container permits of more ants and so 
more activities. 

Dig deep enough into an ant hill to get 
a part of the nest, with the ant babies in 
their little white blankets; ant nurses; 
workers; and above all, a queen. If you 
have no queen, you will have no colony. 
It is easy to recognize a queen because she 
is larger than any of the other ants. Put 
everything that you scoop up into a wide- 
mouthed quart fruit jar. 

Carefully place the ant hill in your con- 
tainer, and moisten it a little. It should 
never be wet and never dry, but just 
damp. Wrap a black cloth completely 
around the container, to shut out all the 
light except from the top, as the ants will 
not work in light. Also keep the ants out 


of sunlight most of the time, and do not 
disturb them for a few days, except to 
scatter each day, on top of the soil, a little 
honey, broken rice, wheat, bread crumbs, 
sugar, or ground nut meats. They will 
find the food. 

After a few days the ants will be settled 
in their new home, and you may inspect 
them. Remove the black cloth when ob- 
serving them. Use a red light if possible. 
They are not sensitive to red light, and 
will go right on with their work. 

Ants do better if the formicary is in 
the shade, perhaps because the sunlight 
warms them too much, and they are used 
to living quarters of even temperature. 
However, it is well to set your ant hill in 
the sun occasionally, so that the ants may 
give their babies sun baths. 

You will be well repaid for your efforts 
in making a formicary. The ants will 
make many passageways, corridors, and 
rooms; nurseries for their babies, with 
front doors and side doors; and each differ- 
ent kind of ant will do its particular kind 
of work—and all this activity will take 
place where the children can see it. 


Block Lettering 
By T. Josephine Haugen 


How to keep the mischievous child 
profitably occupied and at the same time 
interested, is a problem that has no doubt 
confronted every teacher. A device that 
has never failed in my experience is the 
making of block letters and designs. 
This device appeals also to the apparently 
dull pupil, who usually proves to be most 
painstaking and accurate in his efforts. 

For mottoes, the paper should be ruled 
in one-half or in one-inch squares. For 
printing on books and simple borders, 
squares one-fourth inch in size are more 
desirable. Simple lettering requires five 
squares in height and from three to five 
in width for best proportions. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKLETS FOR ANIMAL SKETCHES 


UPILS in the sixth grade who had 
been making sketches of animals 
designed the booklet covers re- 
produced above. They used 9- 

by 12-inch colored construction paper 
folded to 6 by 9 inches. A binding strip 


By MARION REED 


SuPERviIsoR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


2 by 9 inches was creased down the center 
and pasted on, with an inch showing on 
either side. The binding paper contrasted 
with the cover paper, and was of the same 
color as the animal design. The desired 
animal for the design was first outlined 


in pencil. Thought was given to its size 
in relation to the cover, and, using a sat- 
isfactory drawing, a silhouette was cut 
from construction paper and pasted. in 
place. The pages were held in the booklet 
with paper fasteners. 
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Tests IN EARLY AMERICAN HiIsTORY 


By MILTON C. EASTMAN 


TeacHer, Upper Grapes, McCioup Rurat ScHooL, ODELL, ILLINOIS 


1. Draw a line under the word or words 
which complete the statement and make it 
historically correct. 
1. The people of Columbus’ day did not 
believe or understand him because: 
He was a foreigner. 
They were jealous of him. 
It was the age of ignorance. 
The revival of learning had occurred. 
2. The first permanent English colony 
in America was made at: 


Plymouth New Hartford 
Boston Quebec 
Jamestown 


3. Leif Ericsson was: 
an Indian fighter 
a hardy Norse seaman 


an orator 
a Puritan 
4. The Atlantic coast of America was 
explored by: 
Cabot Narvaez 
Toscanelli De Soto 


§. Magellan’s voyage around the world 
proved that: 
Man can go days without food. 
[he Atlantic Ocean is more stormy 
than the Pacific. 
Spain possessed the world. 
The earth is a sphere. 
6. The Revolutionary War was fought 
to: 
settle the dispute between England 
and France over the Ohio Valley 
free the Negroes from slavery 
establish independence from England 
win religious freedom 
. Balboa discovered: 
the Hudson River 
the Pacific Ocean 
Mexico 
the St. Lawrence River 
8. The colony of Pennsylvania was 
founded for: 
persecuted Catholics 
Jesuits 
Puritans 
- Quakers 
9. Georgia was founded for: 


poor debtors Quakers 
Indians 
10. The following men were French 
explorers: ’ 
Ponce de Leon Cabot 
Cartier Joliet 
Coronado Verrazano 


11. The first representative assembly 
in America was: 


the town meeting 
the New England Confederacy 
Parliament 
the House of Burgesses 
12. A royal colony was governed by: 


a charter the colonists 
the king a proprietor 
13. Slavery was introduced into the col- 
onies by: 
the English the Spanish 
the French the Dutch 


14. The Cavaliers were: 
persecuted Dutchmen 
horsemen in the king’s army 
men of culture and refinement 
hardy Spanish explorers 
15. An early Dutch governor of New 
York was: 
Peter Stuyvesant Lord Delaware 
Miles Standish Governor Berkeley 
16. The first Continental Congress was 
held in: 
Philadelphia Boston 
Charleston New York 
17. The author of the Declaration of 
Independence was: 
John Hancock Roger Sherman 
Benjamin Franklin Thomas Jefferson 
18. Nathan Hale was: 
a British officer a spy 
an American naval hero a Tory 
19. Two English officers of the Revo- 
lution were: 
Howe 
Ethan Allen 
Braddock 
20. Which of the following is connected 
with the Revolutionary War? 
The Missouri Compromise 
The Wilmot Proviso 
The Boston Tea Party 
The Monroe Doctrine 


Lafayette 
Cornwallis 
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Il. If the expression is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F after it. 

1. The Spaniards sought India by sailing 
west. 

2. Columbus discovered America in 
1382. 

3. America was named after Vespucius. 

4. La Salle explored the Illinois country. 

5. A colony is composed of a number 
of people who have come from their 
native land to make homes in a new 
country. 

6. St. Augustine was the first per- 
manent French settlement in America. 

7. The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in 
1630. 

8. Roger Williams was the founder of 
Rhode Island. 

9. The colonists resisted the Stamp Act 
because they thought that all taxes should 
be voted by their own assemblies. 

10. Lafayette was an English patriot 
who volunteered to fight for American 
independence. 

11. The Declaration of Independence 
was adopted before the outbreak of the 
Revolution. 

12. Robert Morris raised much money 
to aid the Continental army. 

13. Shays’s Rebellion convinced the 
colonists that Congress must have more 
power. 

14. Maryland was founded by Roman 
Catholics. 

15. William Penn treated the Indians 
cruelly. 

16. Coronado never found the “Seven 
Cities.” 

17. France sent John Paul Jones with a 
fleet to help America during the Revo- 
lution. 

18. John Smith was the savior of the 
New York colony. 

19. George Rogers Clark accomplished 
the military acquisition of the Northwest. 

20. The Stamp Act pleased the 
colonists. 

Ill. After each name in the first list, write 
the letter of the expression in the second 
list with which the name is associated. 
Patrick Henry 

James Oglethorpe 

Townshend 

Thomas Hooker 

Montcalm 

Sir Thomas Dale 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
(Continued on page 74) 
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A Book of Pet Dogs 
By Minnie Anna McClatchie 


Y BEGINNING reading class had 

an interesting time making a book 

of stories about dogs. Each child who had 

a dog described it and told what tricks it 
could do. 

The stories were then typed and 
mounted on gray construction paper. The 
children looked for pictures of dogs, which 
they pasted opposite their stories. 

Those who did not have dogs were en- 
couraged to tell of the usefulness of dogs 
or of some things they had seen dogs do. 

The pages were sewed into a firm bind- 
ing, and a large colored picture of dogs 
made a pleasing cover decoration. 


Weaving a Flag 
By Marie K. Cummings 


URING our study of Indian life, 

the pupils had made looms on which 
they wove mats. Then, when we were 
studying “A Song for Flag Day,” one little 
girl suggested that we weave a flag. The 
finished flag showed the correct number 
of stripes, and the field, in which the stars 
were marked with chalk. 


A Unit on New England 
By Mabel Holcomb 


N A unit of work on New England, the 
fishing industry appealed to my fifth 

grade. Several boys built from orange 
crates a fish market furnished with min- 
iature scales and a cash register. Beside 
this were drying racks filled with fish— 
some of paper stuffed with cotton, others 
made from the insides of milkweed pods 
and then shellacked. Near by was a 
schooner with trawl lines, dories, barrels, 
net, lobster pots, and sounding line. 

Another group drew on a front black- 
board an ocean scene with an island, light- 
house, sea gulls, rocks, waves, schooner, 
and dock. 

The bulletin-board display (fish prod- 
ucts) was arranged by another committee. 
Fish designs, sailors, and ships were drawn 
and a frieze of sea pictures was made. 

Eager to continue their activity, the 
children, working in groups, made models 
of farms, factories, and historic sights. 


An Airplane View of India 


By Leona Corson 


HE sixth grade finished its study of 
India with a map project. On a 
piece of cardboard three by four feet was 
drawn an outline map of India. A layer 
of clay was spread over the map. Moun- 
tains were represented by paper cut in 
pointed shape; rivers were of blue yarn; 
and the surrounding land was sprinkled 
with green sawdust. To represent each 
important city, the pupils made and placed 
a paper building three or four inches high, 
with a staff at the top, to which was fas- 
tened a banner with the name of the city. 
The finished work, representing an air- 
plane view of India, had fastened over it 
a small airplane. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


5 ie department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. It is possible occasionally for 
us to use photographs or snapshots illustrat- 
ing articles submitted. 


eCrx ™SD 


Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 


husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 81% by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 


Each photograph should bear the con- 


tributor’s name and address. 
CA yomD 


One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles and photographs submitted to this 
department are not returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address mail for 
this department to: Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 




















Visualizing Arithmetic Drill 
By Vera H. Goll 


HE game of London Bridge may be 
adapted for drill on a combination, 
as six plus three are nine. Choose two chil- 
dren for the bridge. Have one group of 
six children and one of three form a line, 
with hands on the shoulders of the one in 
front. The two groups march through 
the bridge, while the class sings to the tune 
of “London Bridge”: 

Six and three are nine, nine; nine, 

Nine, nine, nine; nine, nine, nine. 

Six and three are nine, nine, nine. 

Six and three are nine. 

A subtraction fact can then be devel- 
oped and drilled by having the group of 
three sit down, leaving the six children 
marching, while the class sings: 

Three from nine leaves six, six, six and 
so on. 

The advantages of the game are many. 
It provides action for young children; has 
possibilities for variation; and the chil- 
dren can visualize the processes involved. 


Circus Animals 
By Leva Mynatt 


N MY fourth grade we were reading 
stories about animals. Some of the 

children had been to a circus, and sug- 
gested that we make a circus of our own. 
A number of pictures of animals were 
mounted, and each child selected one ani- 
mal for special study. He was to find out 
about his subject and then write three 
sentences in answer to the following: 

Where is the animal found? 

Upon what does it feed? 

Why is it useful? 

This was an incentive for outside read- 
ing, English, and good writing, since the 
answers were to be displayed. 


Memory Maps 
By Dorothy Allen 


HAVE on hand hectographed maps of 

the countries and continents. After 
we have completed the study of a con- 
tinent or country, I give each pupil one of 
the maps, to label all the states, countries, 
rivers, lakes, and so forth. A correct map 
is colored and displayed. 
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A Conversation Game 
By Dorothy L. Bliss 


OR drill on words often mispro- 

nounced, our seventh and eighth 
grades enjoy a conversation game. The 
words are assigned in advance, and the 
children make sure of their pronunciations 
and meanings and then use them in writ- 
ten sentences. 

The class period is devoted to oral prac- 
tice. The teacher starts the game by ask- 
ing a question, using one of the words. 
The child questioned answers in a com- 
plete sentence using the word. Next he 
asks someone else a question, using a new 
word from the list. Each pupil in turn 
answers and asks a question, until all the 
words can be used with ease. The teach- 
er acts as umpire, correcting mistakes in 
pronunciation, if the pupils cannot. 
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Our Picture Box 
By Marjorie Giebel 


UR third grade enjoys mounting on 
cardboard from the backs of tablets 
suitable pictures, which are kept in a box 
on the teacher’s desk. The pupils write 
stories about the pictures. Then the stories 
are read or told to the class while the pic- 
tures are being shown. 


Filing Envelopes 
By Florence E. Youngquist 


ITH the school year nearing an 

end, teachers will have need for 
filing envelopes. These may be made by 
sewing together two sheets of 12- by 18- 
inch stiff manila tagboard, leaving one long 
side open. The envelopes may be bound 
with colored tape if desired. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—SAILBOATS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


FOR this window decoration, 
children will enjoy showing 
bright-colored sails on the 
sailboats. If white sails are 
preferred, gay pennants will 
add a touch of color. 
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An Arithmetic Plan 
By Fern R. Nyfflev 
DIVIDE the work in fifth-grade arith- 


metic into six sections, review, begin- 
ning fractions, and the fundamental 
processes. 

A wall chart containing each pupil’s 
name and a square for each page to be 
worked is made for each section. Each 
child, upon finishing a page, has his work 
checked by the teacher, and makes any 
necessary corrections. As soon as a page 
is perfect, a colored gummed dot is placed 
on the chart for that page. A gold star 
indicates the completion of an entire sec- 
tion. Then the arithmetic period may be 
used for other work or for helping slower 
pupils. 


Appreciation of Effort 
By Edna Bonney Vance 


Y THIRD and fourth grades re- 
spond to appreciation, as do all 
children. There appear frequently on my 
blackboard personal notices for silent 
reading, such as: 
Joseph walked home with little Manuel, 
who is afraid of the neighbor’s dog. 
Lucy always sits straight in her chair, 
and walks erect. 
When George smiles he shows clean 
teeth. 
Tuesday, Donald went to the dentist. 
Eugenie always writes well. Do you? 
This silent-reading plan emphasizes 


without preaching the value of good 
habits. 


“Who's Who” 
By Mabel L. Everett 


E LIKE to recall some of the things 

done during the year. Therefore 

each child brings a small photograph of 

himself to paste on a large sheet of paper. 

Underneath his picture he prints his name, 

address, and information concerning his 
activities. 

When we were planning our final en- 

tertainment, one child said, “Let’s have 

our ‘Who’s Who’ come to life.” A dis- 


cussion ensued and plans were made. 


When the guests arrived, they found a 
large book (constructed of two screens 
covered with wrapping paper), with 
“Who’s Who” printed in large letters on 
the cover, occupying the center of the 
stage. Two children, walking across the 
stage, discovered the book and decided to 
read it. As they turned a page, out 


stepped a pupil, while another, behind the 
screens, either read or told the things ac- 
complished by that pupil during the year. 
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Poster Helps 
By Thelma I. Waterman 


REPE paper makes a more pleasing 
and more economical background 
than construction paper. 

In covering the poster, the paper should 
be smoothed, not stretched, over the top, 
and then securely pasted on the under 
side. No paste should be used on the face 
of the poster except as it is needed to hold 
material in place. 

To letter the poster, estimate the mass 
of lettering, then select an alphabet. This 
must be suitable in size, color, and weight, 
as well as easy to read. Lightly sketch 
in the letters. For this step the following 
points may be helpful. (1) Have the 


’ same number of letters on each side of the 


center line. Count each space between 
words as a letter. (2) Make the spaces 
between the words seem to be equal. 
(3) Usually it is best to have the space 
between lines half the size of capitals. 


Speed in Arithmetic 
By Emilie Crouch 


DRILL which holds the attention of, 

and gives the maximum amount of 
drill to, the child who needs it I carry on as 
follows. 

Divide the class into equal groups ac- 
cording to rows, or otherwise. The first 
child from each row takes his place at the 
blackboard and the teacher dictates an 
example. The children work rapidly. 
The one who first gets the correct answer 
goes to his seat, the second one in his row 
takes his place, the teacher dictates an- 
other problem, and the drill continues. 

After a child has made three unsuccess- 
ful attempts to win, he resumes his seat. 
The next in the row takes his place. 


Recipes and Geography 
By Ula Reed Vandiver 


N OUR sixth- and seventh-grade geog- 

raphy classes the girls have been greatly 

interested in preparing recipe boxes, in ad- 
dition to regular class work. 

On the backs of three- by five-inch 
recipe cards are pasted maps of states or 
countries and pictures of the food product 
for which that particular place is noted. 
On the face of the card is written a recipe 
using that product. In a corner of the 


card is the name of the person from whom 
the recipe was obtained. 
Some typical cards are as follows: 
Arabia—mutton—recipe for shepherd’s 
pie. 
Kansas—wheat—recipe for bread. 
Wisconsin—milk—recipe for custard. 
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Note: No Club Exchange items 
appear in this issue, since there would 
not be sufficient time before the close 
of school for developing correspond- 
ence as a project by a class or grade. 
Notices for September should be sent 
to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
§14-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
N.Y., before June 15. Notices are 
printed in the order received. 




















A Sixth-Grade Activity 
By Ruth O. Davis 


HIS year the major project of our 

school was the building of a good 
central library and of adequate libraries in 
each room. 

The first-grade teacher complained of 
difficulty in acquiring suitable books for 
her beginners, most of the material being 
too difficult. I brought the matter to my 
sixth-grade class. Someone suggested that 
our room make books for the beginners. 
The suggestion was well received, and the 
work was started at once. 

The pupils collected pictures which they 
felt would interest first-graders. During 
industrial arts period they mounted the 
pictures, printed words or sentences be- 
neath them, and bound them into books. 
Such subjects were portrayed as healthful 
foods; health habits; means of transpor- 
tation; various kinds of animals, birds, 
plants; and child activities. 

Besides the lessons learned in art, the 
class felt the spirit of co-operation and 
the pleasure of helping someone else. The 
first-grade children were delighted with 
the books. 


A Clock Border 
By Elizabeth Oberholtzer 


PLACED along the top of the black- 

board a border of clockfaces cut from 
white paper nine inches wide. A half- 
inch border was painted orange and the 
numerals were added with black ink. 
Black hands pointed to a different time of 
day on each clock. 

We learned to tell the hour and the half 
hour. The children enjoyed pointing out 
the faces that said “‘o’clock” and “half- 
past.” Later they had no difficulty in 
learning to read the entire clockface. 

For seatwork they liked to draw clocks, 
writing under each face the time shown 
upon it. Thus the task of teaching second- 
graders to tell time was accomplished easily 
and pleasantly, and the border added a 
decorative note to the classroom. 
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Outside Reading 
By Mildred George Sutton 
T THE end of the week I announce 


that every person who does not miss 
a word in any part of the reading assign- 
ment for the first four days of the coming 
week will not be given a reading assign- 
ment for Friday of that week. Instead he 
may read silently in books approved by 
the teacher. 
This plan affords the teacher time on 
Friday for special work with pupils who 
have had difficulty during the week. 


About Substitute Teachers 
By Hilda May Ferguson 


ARLY in the term I prepare my pu- 
pils for a substitute teacher by having 
them tell what we do in the day’s routine. 
Then we play that I am the substitute 
teacher, until all are familiar with the 
day’s procedure. When an unexpected 
absence occurs, both the children and the 
substitute teacher are more at ease. 


A Multiplication Tournament 
By Helen Finch 


Y FOURTH grade was enthusiastic 

over a Multiplication Tournament. 

The class was evenly divided and num- 

bered, Number 1 competing with Num- 

ber 1, Number 2 with Number 2, and so 

on. Each couple was given a two-minute 

drill with multiplication flash cards, with 
the numbers thoroughly mixed. 

When all had competed, the winners 
then matched numbers for opponents for 
a second round. Each time the winners 
chose new opponents, until we were down 
to the last couple. The final winner was 
the champion. 

Much studying and drilling were done, 
and there has been marked improvement 
in arithmetic, especially in the processes of 
multiplication and division. The children 
are asking for another tournament, and 
wish to challenge higher grades. 


Exercise and Fun 
By Ruth Funderburg 


ET’S sing ‘Little Miss Muffet’ now,” 
my class exclaims with pleasure, for 

to sing this song means to play a game. 
At the place in the song, “Along came 
a spider and sat down beside her,” all the 
pupils move one seat to the right. The 
pupils in the row at the extreme right run 
to the opposite side of the room, where 
there is an empty row of seats, and take 
their places. The song is continued until 

all are back in their own seats. 
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IDEAS 


FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





A Newspaper Party 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


NEWSPAPER party is ever so jolly and 

requires no outlay for decorations or 
games. It also demonstrates how much fun 
may be had with common everyday things. 

The room in which the party is to be held 
should feature newspaper decorations of va- 
rious kinds. If desired, the side walls can be 
“papered” with newspapers. To do this, pin 
enough newspapers together in strips to reach 
from the ceiling to the floor. Fasten each 
strip at the top and bottom with thumb tacks. 
The windows may be curtained with news- 
papers, and the doorways may have portiéres 
made from newspapers cut into strips of dif- 
ferent lengths. If flowers are to be used in 
the decorative scheme, they should be made 
from newspaper. Plenty of old newspapers 
should be on hand for use in the following 
games. 

Party Hats.—Provide a stack of newspapers, 
scissors, and pins so that each child can make 
his own hat. Let the group decide on the two 
most successful headgear creations. The wear- 
ers of these two hats become the captains who 
choose sides for the following game. 

Newspaper Kneel.—The two lines which the 
captains choose should be of equal number and 
should face each other. The captain in each 
line is given a folded newspaper. When the 
signal to begin is given, he unfolds his news- 
paper, places it on the floor before him, kneels 
on it, rises, folds it, and passes it to the next 
one in line. This player proceeds in like man- 
ner. Thus the newspapers go simultaneously 
down both lines. When the last player in 
line has refolded his newspaper, he runs to the 
captain and returns it to him. The side which 
first accomplishes this is the winner. 

Newspaper Zoo.—After the strenuous game 
described above, this quiet one fits in well. 
Each player tears out an animal from half of 
a newspaper sheet. One player holds up his 
creation, and the rest try to guess what the 
creature is. The first to guess correctly exhib- 
its his animal next, and so on. 

Newspaper Toss.—The players line up along 
one side of the room. Each is given a news- 
paper: which he throws as far as possible. The 
players may put their papers in any form they 
like, folding them, rolling them, or crumpling 
them into a ball. The one whose newspaper 
lands farthest from the line-up of players is 
the winner. : 

Foreign Newspaper.—When a newspaper is 
reflected in a mirror, it looks as if it were 
printed in a foreign language. Pass a hand 
mirror with a clipping from a paper, and ask 
the players.to try to read the-clipping, as re- 








b bigew page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. Complete 
suggestions for a Newspaper Party appear 
this month. A game suitable for any 
occasion is also given on this page. 

We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the INstRucTorR, 514- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















flected in the mirror. The one who can de- 
cipher the greatest number of words in a given 
time is the winner. 

Newspaper Tag.—Each player is given a 
newspaper, which he folds in the middle and 
rolls up like a tube. The game is played like 
ordinary tag, except that newspapers instead of 
players are tagged. The one who is “It” does 
his tagging with his newspaper instead of his 
hand. The players try in every way possible 
to keep their newspapers out of his reach. 
When he touches the paper of another player 
with his own, they exchange places, and the 
game goes on as before. 

Newspaper Race——The contestants stand 
along a wall. Each is given a newspaper, 
which he may fold as he wishes. All place 
their newspapers on their heads. The object 
is to run to the opposite wall and back again 
to the starting point with the newspaper still 
on the head. The newspaper must not be 
steadied by the hands or in any other way. 
If a paper falls from the head of a player, he 
must return to the starting point, replace it, 
and start again. The first to get back to the 





starting point in prescribed order is the winner 
of the game. 


Newspaper Pick Up.—Each player, in turn, 
stands against the wall and drops a newspaper 
in front of him. Without bending the knees, 
he tries to pick it up. 

Newsboy.—Open a newspaper and spread it 
on the floor in the center of the room. The 
player who is chosen to be the newsboy sits 
on the paper and the others tease him by step- 
ping on it. Finally, without any warning of 
his intention, he gives chase to his tormentors, 
who can be safe from his clutches only by 
touching a piece of newspaper somewhere else 
in the room. When the newsboy catches a 
player, they exchange places. 

Refreshments.—Simple refreshments of any 
kind desired are suitable. The table cover 
should be of newspaper with newspaper nap- 
kins to match. Both may be fringed about the 
edges. They may also be folded and bits cut 
out here and there along the folds. When 
opened they will present a lacelike effect. 

Newspaper Shower—This may appropri- 
ately bring the fun of the party to a climax. 
Players are given newspapers and are asked to 
tear them into confetti. After a considerable 
supply has been made, several players, who 
have been previously informed, begin the fun 
by tossing handfuls at others. In a moment 
or two everyone is heartily joining in the fun, 
and the game goes merrily on. 


The Game of Nosegay 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


HE children sit around in a circle, and 

one of them begins the game by announc- 
ing a flower which he has for a nosegay. The 
child next to him must add another flower be- 
ginning with the final letter of the one named 
before. For instance, the first child might 
say, “I have a petunia for the nosegay.” The 
next child might then say, “I have an aster 
for the nosegay.” ‘The third child might add, 
“I have a rose for the nosegay,” and so on, 
around the group. The singular form of flow- 
er names only should be used; otherwise there 
will be too many flowers beginning with the 
letter “s.” If a child cannot think of a flow- 
er beginning with the right letter, he drops 
out of the ring. The child next to him may 
supply a flower with the proper letter if he 
can, but he has the privilege of naming a new 
flower instead. This eliminates the possibility 
of a great number of players going out of the 
ring because of an exceptionally difficult end- 
ing. All the children remaining in the ring 
may be considered winners, or the rounds may 
be repeatedly made until only one child re- 
mains, the final winner. 
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When YOU visit 
ENGLAND 


TOWR the 
Historic WEST 
by LAND CRUISE/ 









SNOWDON -View From Summit 





Y CONDUCTED 


PERSONALL 

ALL EXPENSE DE LUXE 
RAIL AND ROAD TOURS 
to the most historic 
and picturesque spots 
in the country 


Six days —approx. $ 43. 
Thirteen days-approx, $ 89. 


Think of it! Land cruising through the 
choicest, and most interesting slice of England 
for about $7.00 a day. 

And first class, too — hotels, restaurants, 
luxurious trains and motor coaches, including 
tips and everything down to the English tea! 

A courteous land cruise escort will take you 
along the romantic trails of other centuries— 
through the dreamy old ports of Drake, 
Raleigh and Hawkins, and the home towns of 
many of your illustrious American ancestors. 
Through rainbow-hued Devonshire,Cornwall, 
Somerset and Wales. See the quaint customs 
of Cornwall—the smugglers’ caves at Mullion 
Cove where bootlegging originated. 

No wonder American travelers talk about 
Great Western Railway Land Cruises — at 
an all-inclusive rate of only about $7.00 a day. 
Pounds are down — you get more for your 
money—butad venture, gaiety, andamusements 
are up. Six fascinating itineraries. For Land 
Cruise literature or reservations call or write 
to the American Express Company, 65 Broad- 
way, New York or other Tourist Agents. 
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Our School Picnic 
(Continued from page 19) 


way. Arranging the smaller figures 
in this picture is easy, because chil- 
dren usually sit in a circle at a pic- 
nic, or in rows facing one another. 

I have made some small pictures 
to explain what I have just said. 
You will have other ideas for ar- 
ranging the figures, I know. Some 
of the most beautiful pictures are 
‘made by children. 

Every good picture must have 
some dark colors and some light 
ones. In these pictures, black rep- 
resents the darker colors. You 
can use some black if you like. 


In the compositions for this ar- 
ticle and for the ones to follow in 
succeeding months, the people will 
be drawn, as far as possible, in the 
following positions: 

Direct front view. 

Direct side view. 

Direct back view. 

A few units are used in different 

compositions, to stimulate children 
to make original compositions with 
the same units. 
Units are chosen which will be 
types to be changed for future com- 
positions. After the children have 
drawn picnic pictures, they can 
easily draw Indians sitting around 
a camp fire, Indians and Pilgrims 
sitting on the ground, or back views 
of children sitting on the beach 
looking at bathers in the water. 
The class will think of other ways 
to use the different figures. 
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How We Get Our 
Bread 


(Continued from page 20) 
EarRLY CULTURE OF WHEAT 


Long ago people did not have 
machinery to make their work easy, 
as they do now. Show “The 
Gleaners.” Discuss the picture. 

At that time, how did the farmer 
get the ground ready for the wheat? 
(He used a stick or a crude one- 
handled plow.) How did he sow 
the wheat? How was it cut? (With 
a sickle; later with a scythe and 


what these implements were like and 
how they were used. 

The people had no threshing ma- 
chines. How did they get the 
grain out of the straw? (Explain 
the use of the flail, and tramping 
of straw by animals.) 

There were no mills. Demon- 
strate with two stones and a little 
wheat how the people ground the 
wheat into flour. In some places in 
India this method is still used. 

Ask a few review questions to see 
how much of the information has 
been understood and retained. 
EpitoriaL Note: “A Blessing for the 


Loaf” is reprinted from Thoughts for 
Every-Day Living, by Maltbie Babcock, 









What it is 


sheet inside the package. 


All features retained 


The famous Kotex soft- 
ness remains— its super- 
absorbency— its dispos- 


cradle.) Ask questions to find out | ability. It can be worn 


on either side with equal 
protection. Kotex—and 
Kotex alone offers the 
special “Phantomized” 
shaping. Mere rounded 
ends will not accomplish 
this. Three hundred 
women consulted with 
Kotex Laboratories dur- 
ing the development of 
this new pad. Tested— 
criticized—retested —then 
approved for you. Kotex 
with Patented Equalizer 
is now on sale at drug, 
dry goods, and depart- 
ment stores in your city. 





copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


3 KOTEX 


with Patented Equalizer 
for only 


a9 


(In United States only) 


LIMAXING two and one-half years 

of scientific study and research — 

the Kotex laboratories now announce 

the greatest advancement ever made in 

sanitary protection—the Patented* 

Equalizer — in a remarkable introduc- 
tory offer—3 packages for 59c! 


The Patented Equalizer is a remarkable 
distributing agent placed in the center 
of each Kotex pad. It gives 20% to 30% 
gteater protection. Keeps edges dry — 
by providing greater thickness without 
greater bulkiness. It actually énsures 
safety. An intimate message of expla- 
nation is sent you on the direction 


Kotex announces 
the new 


PATENTED* EQUALIZER 


in sensational introductory offer 


20 to 30% greater 
protection 











Why no sanitary pad 
can be “just like the 
new Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 23¢ years to per- 
fect. Imitations can be made, 
they will be made, but it can- 
not truthfully be said of any 
other pad that it is like the 
New Kotex with Patent 

Equalizer. .and this is why: 


1 —it took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 


2-3 board of three hundred 
women tested it. 
— medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 
4-*AND, the United States 

Government granted Pat- 
ent No. 1,863,333 to protect 
it for use of Kotex, exclusively 


Litustrations and text copr. 1983, Kotex Co. 
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Olympia— 1932 
By Muriel Helena Sissons 
Teacher of Latin and History, 
High School, Port Credit, Ontario 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


N APRIL of 1932 Dorothy and 

I went to Olympia—no, not 
to the Olympics, but to the real 
Olympia, the tiny Greek village 
in the hills of the western Pelo- 
ponnesus to which the sporting 
world still pays homage. 

Olympia should be seen first in 
the early morning. It is lovely at 
all times, but at seven in the 
morning the pearly mist still lin- 
gers in the hollows from which 
rise the well-wooded slopes, like 
islands from the sea. Down from 
their hilltop corrals wander the 
lazy sheep to graze on the green 
banks of the Kladeos, the little 
tributary of the famed Alpheus, 
whose mingling streams surround 
on two sides the sacred enclosure. 
We enter it for the first time with 
a send of awe. Every fourth 
year for a thousand years, there 
was peace throughout all the 
Greek world; and hither at the 
time of the first full moon after 
the summer solstice, there came 
from every state the flower of its 
young manhood to compete in 
games of speed and strength and 
skill. And in their train came 
hundreds of others: merchants 
from all parts of the Mediter- 
ranean to buy and sell and wran- 
gle, as in Oriental bazaars to-day; 
heralds to proclaim peace and war, 
alliances and laws, all the news 
and doings of the then-known 
world; orators who would be 
demagogues, ambitious for power 
and glory; countless friends and 
well-wishers of the contestants; 
poets and sculptors to perpetuate 
their fame and beauty. 

At this hour of the morning 
the world seems young again and 
you can almost see them coming 
up the valley from the sea.... 

(Continued on page 62) 
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FisHinGc Boats In NANTUCKET HARBOR 


A Sojourn in Otp NANTUCKET 
By MAUDE M. GRANT 


TEACHER, First Grape, Boyp ScHoort, MoNnroE, MICHIGAN 
(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


ITH Nantucket as our ob- 

jective we motored down 

from Boston to Wood’s Hole, the 

Cape Cod stop of steamers bound 

for that historic and delightful 
island. 

As one drives through the lovely 
New England towns, the eye is 
charmed and the imagination kin- 
dled by memories of Pilgrim and 
colonial days. The village greens, 
each dominated by a town hall and 
a white slender-spired meeting- 
house; the neat green-shuttered 
houses; and the bright-colored 
flowers in dooryards beyond white 
palings, form a picture in reality, 
delightfully fulfilling one’s every 
anticipation. 

Past Duxbury, home of Miles 
Standish and the Aldens, where the 
Standish monument rises in lofty 
dignity, around the curving coast 
—and we are in old Plymouth, rich 
in Pilgrim memories and traditions. 
After a brief but memorable round 


of sights, we drive on down the 
Cape, past seaside cottages and es- 
tates and through the gay little 
town of Falmouth; and we arrive 
in Wood’s Hole at sunset, when 
sailboats and other craft moored 
in the harbor are silhouetted black 
and purple against a red and orange 
sky. In the distance beyond Pen- 
zance Point lies Martha’s Vineyard, 
a dark blue mass on the lighter 
blue of the ocean. 

Our boat for Nantucket leaves 
at eleven in the morning. The 
dock bustles with activity. A train 
comes in. People in a long line 
stand before the ticket window. 
The boat, from New Bedford, is 
sighted and soon is at the dock. 

A rare day—clear air, a cool 
breeze, and a sapphire sea through 
which the steamer takes its steady 
way—three hours out on the ocean 
to Nantucket, the most easterly 
frontier of the United States... . 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In Northern Waters 


By Kate Andrew 


Teacher, Second Grade, Central School, 
Cochrane, Ontario 


(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


TEAMSHIP folders beckoned 

me to a cruise on the St. Law- 
rence and the Strait of Belle Isle, 
with stopovers in Quebec and 
Newfoundland. The idea was fas- 
cinating—a sea voyage, unique 
scenery, Old World history, dif- 
ferent types of humanity, variety 
at every turn. 

Leaving Montreal in the evening, 
we sailed down the St. Lawrence. 
The restful rural setting, balmy air, 
and placid river gave an impression 
of serenity that contrasted with the 
busy mart we had recently left. 
Sailing on, we soon had only a 
brilliantly lighted cross to remind 
us of Canada’s largest city. 

The next morning found us in 
Quebec, the Dominion’s oldest 
city. Here the boat remained for 
a day. A guide took us over the 
historic ground where Wolfe and 
Montcalm had fought to decide 
whether the English or the French 
should possess Canada. That was 
less than 175 years ago. Now both 
nationalities live in harmony and 
both languages are spoken; yet the 
city is essentially French. The pic- 
turesque caléche, with Aabitant 
coachman; the characteristic archi- 
tecture; the many beautiful 
churches; the names on _ gates, 
streets, and roads—all seem un- 
English. 

A visit to Chateau Frontenac, 
with its spaciousness, quiet furnish- 
ings, and wide-embracing outlook, 
is one of memory’s most vivid pic- 
tures. The next building was a 
decided contrast—the home of 
Champlain, built in 1608 and now 
used as a gift shop. A walk along 
Dufferin Terrace brought us back 
to the present. Here the band 
played martial music in honor of 
Earl Bessborough, occupying the 
governor-general’s residence. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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HE number of inquiries which we 

have already received indicates that 
the Instructor Travel Contests this year 
are of more widespread interest than at 
any previous time. Evidently, the lifting 
of depression clouds is releasing the light 
of a new hopefulness. Then too, trans- 


Widespread Interest in Travel Contests 


portation, hotel, and similar rates are the 
lowest in years. The fact that there are 
two Instructor Contests in 1933—one 
descriptive and one concerned with the 
benefits derived from travel—offers a new 


opportunity, as does the inclusion of bus 
and air transport along with rail and 
steamship travel. The liberal eligibility 
provisions and the generous amount to be 
distributed ($1,190) are worth mention- 


* 
A 


ing; but we believe the most important 
factor in the popularity of Instructor 
Contests is the large number of prizes 
offered. If you are not already fully in- 
formed, a copy of the rules may be had 
for the asking. Address: Travet Eprror, 
Tue Instructor, Dansvitze, N.Y. 
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In Northern Waters 


(Continued from page 60) 


Leaving the city on a sight-seeing 
bus, we traveled twenty-eight miles 
through country villages to Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, famous shrine 
sought by the disabled. . . . 

Evening found us again setting 
sail, this time following the east 
coast of the Province of Quebec. 
While freight was being unloaded at 
fishing and lumbering ports, we 
went ashore to peep into Hudson’s 
Bay stores, churches, and Indian 
Reservations. 

This part of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence is noted for its variety of fish 


—-halibut of huge size, mackerel! 


with handsome markings, cod, sal- 
mon, and lobsters. As we leaned 
over the rail, watching the fishermen 
bargaining with the cook, we learned 
what would be en the menu the next 
day! 

Gaspé was pointed out. Here 
Jacques Cartier, the first white man 

| visit Canada, landed in 1534. 
“he descendants of the Indians he 
set still hunt and fish at this quaint 
village. In this vicinity sea birds 
were a constant source of interesf. 
Bonaventure Island is the home of 
the gannet. We watched it dive 
trom the wing, headfirst like an 
arrow, and remain under water for 
some time. 

During the week spent along the 
coast and crossing the Gulf we had 
ample time to enjoy the sea air and 
bright sunshine while chatting or 
reading on deck. 

Our first sight of Newfoundland 
thrilled us. Never had we seen such 
rugged scenery. No wonder this re- 
gion is called the Norway of Amer- 
ica. Numberless fiords indent the 
coast, and the many small bays are 
welcome shelters from fog and wind. 

Corner Brook, Newfoundland, 
where we stayed a week, has a paper 
mill employing twelve hundred men, 
yet it is a pleasant place. The Glen 
Mill Inn, adding to a woodsy set- 
ting the pleasures of swimming pool, 
tennis courts, lawns, and flower beds, 
beckoned us to enjoy its hospitality. 
Each morning boys with fishing 
poles were seen heading for the 
Humber River. At evening people 
strolled down to the wharf and spent 
the sunset hours on the water. The 
two chief events during our stay 
were a football match (between the 
Danaes from a British warship and 
the Corner Brook boys) and a show- 
ing of the movie “The Spirit of 
Notre Dame.” 

Reluctantly we said good-by to 
this restful little town as we took 
passage on a boat which called at 
many small harbors on the west 
coast of Newfoundland, putting off 
mail and freight. The scenery along 
this coast is marvelous. One sees 


sharp contrasts: here, massed green 
foliage, topped by mist-covered 
hills; there, a flat-topped moun- 
tain, three thousand feet high and 
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wholly devoid of verdure, shining) 
purple in the morning sun. 

After two days’ sailing, we went 
inland from New Ferolle. This gave 


birds of northern Newfoundland, as 
well as the trees, small fruits, and 
flowers. 

It was interesting to follow the 
life of the fisherman: mending and 
drying nets to be stored till spring; 
putting away lobster traps; with 
‘dogs and komitique (a long sled) 
drawing kelp from the sea to fertil- 
,ize his garden; repairing breaches in 
his twig fence so that the dogs 
might not uproot his cabbage and 
potatoes. Most of all we were inter- 





on airy flakes (a platform of poles). 
He had to store the fish on short 
notice in case of fog, rain, or too 
strong sunshine. At times it had all 
to be washed to restore it to proper 
condition. The task seemed endless. 
When thoroughly salted and dried 
the cod was sold at St. John’s, the 
proceeds from the sales purchasing | 
the winter’s groceries and clothing. | 
Boots, however, are not bought. 
All footwear is made by the women 
from sealskin. 

The last lap of our northward | 
journey was done on a large steamer | 
which was making a Grenfell Cruise 
along the Gulf and Strait of Belle 
Isle, calling at important stations | 
of the I.G.A. (that is, the Inter- 
national Grenfell Association). The 
passengers spent half a day at St. 
Anthony’s, where hospital, orphan- 
age, industrial building, library, 
churches, residences of the staff, 
schooners and steamers in the har- 
bor, suggested the busy life of the 
workers who devote their lives to 
caring for the fisher folk. Industrial 
workers have taught the natives to 
weave, hook mats, knit, and sew. 
Some carve ivory and wood in Lab- 
rador designs. The sea gull, seal, 
bear, and husky are favorites in 
their decorative art. It was a busy 
day at the industrial building and 
sales were numerous. The gardens, 





clad people bore testimony to the 
work of Sir Wilfred Grenfell. 

As we rounded Cape Norman, a 
quiver of excitement ran through 
the members of the cruise. Ice- 
bergs and a whale! Cameras were 
leveled at these thrillers. 

Crossing to the Labrador coast, 
the boat called at Harrington Har- 





well-kept homes, and comfortably | 


me an opportunity to study the land |f 


ested in watching him spread the cod | [i 





bor, where the passengers visited the 
| hospital, school, and churches. 
Approaching Quebec City at 
dusk, we were greeted with a fairy- 
like scene. An ocean liner was an- 
\chored at her dock and her myriad 
of cheery lights seemed to say, 
“Welcome back from the land of 
icebergs and whales, fogs and rocky 
fiords.”” 


| 
| 





days then... 
FREEDOMI 


A vacation... doubly earned 
this year after larger classes, re- 
duced budgets and less adequate 
equipment have taken a _ heavier 
toll of nerves than ever before. 


Wherever your vacation takes you 

. seashore. mountains, abroad, 
or the peace of some quiet farm- 
stead . . . let Enna Jettick Shoes 
insure your comfort and smart ap- 
pearance through every idling day. 
Don’t be hampered by a single 
moment of foot fatigue or discom- 
fort in shoes that do not fit. 


See your Enna Jettick dealer be- 
fore you fly to freedom. He has an 
enticing array of dainty models, 
smartly designed for all occasions 
— and a way of measuring your 
foot that guarantees a perfect fit. 
189 sizes and widths . . . 1 to 12, 
AAAAAA to EEE. Coupon below 
will bring you further information. 
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GLADYS ...a fashionable tie... 
in Black or Brown Kid... $4.40 





NEWPORT. 
very smart for sports wear..$5.00 


++ two-tone model 





VIOLA ...a dainty bow pump... 
Mat Kid, Java Brown Kid and 
ee $5.00 


ENNA JETTICK 
Shoes for Women 


$440 ,, $500 





“You need no longer be told that you have an expensive foot.” 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC., 
Ausurn, N. Y. (Dept. 6) 


With no obligation to me, please send more information about your shoes, and 


name of nearest dealer. 
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IT’S A 
LONG, LONG TIME 


to the first pay. check 
of next Autumn! Can 
you get through the 
summer comfortably ? 
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Olympia—1932 


(Continued from page 60) 


Here is a pompous train from rich 


Syracuse in Sicily, there a band 
whose somewhat barbarous tongue | 
betrays Thessalian origin. Look! | 
There is a boatload now, ferrying 
the Alpheus. The young athletes | 
in their joyful haste leap into the | 
shoals before their boat has touched | 
the bank. They long to join their | 





Probably you can.... 
provided no unexpect- 
ed expenses crop up. 
But what if illness or 
accident lies ahead? 


What then? .... Debt? 


One reason why more 
than 18000 teachers 
prefer the E.B.A. is 
that they are protected 
financially both winter 
and summer. 





A few dollars from 
your final pay check 
will take care of you, 
too. 


Why not investigate 
to-day? It costs only 
a little to be safe. 





—e 
THE EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL ASS’N 








Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me details of this plan, 
without obligation. 


NO rece: iasibinidapieninncnaienianaiiaiia 





Address . = = 


1.6.30 | 
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‘orm miracles 2? Were these profound secrets 
with ancient libraries, or are they buried 
beneath crumbling Temple walls? 
These wise men of the past knew the mysteries 


of fife, and personal power. This wisdom is not 
lort,—it ic withheld from the mass. It is offered 
freely TO YOU if with an open mind, you 
with to step out of the rut of monotonous |b 
eh existence end MASTER YOUR LIFE. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
Man's intolerance has at times swept his 
achievemants from the face of the earth, yet se- 
§ } cret brotherhoods have preserved this sacred 
| wisdom of the ages. The Rosicrucians, one of 
. these ancient brotherhoods, INVITE YOU te 
p’. write and secure « free copy of the “Wisdom 
, Of the Sages.” It will point out how you may 
2, receive age-old truths. You can learn te MAKE 
YOUR LIFE ANEW—the fulfillment 
of your ideels ewaits you. Address: LUBE 
Scribe f. NM 
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shines on the same gray stones, but 


lidly between the mighty columns 


| fellows in the merry palestra. Don’t | 


you hear their laughs, their shouts, 
as they stage sham contests and lay 
wagers on the winners? Here is a 
lad practicing his jumps, and an- 
other whose cunning hand gains 
skill with the discus, and there a 
pair who struggle in a wrestling 
bout. The sunny air .is vibrant 
with their youth and health and 
strength and high spirits. . . . 

But the impression is momentary 
only. As we enter the sacred pre- 
cinct, it vanishes. The same sun 





the temples are in ruins and the 
worshipers are gone. Here in the 
sheltered valley we seem remote 
from all life. Not a breath of air 
stirs the needles of the fragrant 
pine trees under the clear blue sky. 
A gentle warmth lulls all the senses. 
Here is perfect peace. We wander 


of the fallen temples. With arms 
outstretched we cannot span the 
diameter of capitals on which once 
rested a lofty roof crowned with 
gilded marble deities. 

Here on this great square base 
once stood the colossal chrysele- 
phantine statue of Zeus, masterpiece 
of the immortal Phidias, whose 
workshop was near by. Close at 
hand rise two simple Doric columns, 
all that stands of the very ancient 
temple of Hera, whose priestesses 
were the only women to view the 
games. Within its ruins was found 
the surviving glory of Olympia— 
Praxiteles’ beautiful “Hermes.” Be- 
hind is the gymnasium paved in 
part with terra cotta slabs which 
made a rough surface for the wrest- 
ler’s gripping feet, and a hard sur- 
face for his falling body; but only 
little terra-cotta-colored lizards 
sport there now! At the foot of 
the hill of Kronos which bounds the 
enclosure on the north, lie the re- 
mains of the small treasure houses 
erected by all of the important 
states that came to Olympia. The 
elaborate terra cotta revetments 
that once adorned them are now in 
the museum, and only the founda- 
tions remain of a row of tiny rooms 
like jewel boxes, worthy of the 
wealth they hoarded. Farther on 
we come to the arched passage re- 
built by the Romans, which leads 
to the Stadium. Here we may still 
see the starting block, worn by the 
runners feet, with its curious 
parallel lines whose purpose is not | 
yet determined. No tiers of marble | 

(Continued on page 63) | 








The Dolomites 


Lake Maggiore 


surrounded 
by the Mediterranean and Adriatic, kept temperate by salt breezes 


OU can be sure of pleasant summer skies in Italy!... 


and ‘‘tramontane” from off the Alps, Dolomites and Apennines! 


A list of Italy's delightful summer places would be too long to print. 
You know many of them, surely—the Lido, Rimini, Viareggio, Brioni, 
the Lakes or Cortina d'Ampezzo. There are dozens of others almost 
as well known—and hundreds you'll never see unless you stumble 
upon them! 


This year, take advantage of the extremely low rates for hotels, 
restaurants, steamship, rail and motor travel now prevailing. With all 
living expenses cut far below previous levels, you can spend a month 
or the whole summer here for less than it might cost you at home! 


Let us help plan the details of your trip in cooperation with your 
tourist agent. This office is maintained for that purpose by the Royal 
Italian Government, offering information, advice and definite recom- 
mendations on itineraries, hotels, etc.—all without charge. Write 
today for our fascinating illustrated book on Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Building, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Olympia— 1932 


(Continued from page 62) 


seats flanked this hillside; the spec- 
tators who watched the victor win 
his simple branch of palm, sat on 
wooden benches on the slopes of 
the Kronion, near by. 

To climb the Kronion from the | 
Altis, or sacred grove, is something | 
of a contest in itself, for the slope | 
is thickly carpeted with pine needles. 
However, one of the finest sights in 
Olympia is the view from the top | 
of this low, round, historic hill, | 
overlooking the winding valley of 
the Alpheus. So we spurred our flag- 





| herd’s 


ging energies, and up we went, to 
fling ourselves, laughing and trium- 
phant, under the topmost pine—| 
through which we might gaze our 
fill on that incomparably lovely but 
almost blinding blue, the summer 
sky of Greece. | 

As we lay there, relaxed, from. 
somewhere up the valley in the 
noonday stillness came the shrill, 
sweet, piercing notes of the shep- 
pipe, a little. tune, oft re- 
peated but still indefinable, rippling 
away into silence. . . . 





A Great-Lakes Cruise 


By Lela Maddox 


Teacher, Pleasant Hill School, 


(Prize Winner, 1932 Travel Contest) 


N SATURDAY, July 9, I 

boarded a steamship for a 
week’s cruise on the Great Lakes. 
As the big white vessel eased away 
from Chicago’s Navy Pier I felt 
exultant at the prospect of the ex- 
perience before me. 

Allotted a deck chair, I settled 
myself to watch the changing sky 
line as we steamed away from the 
metropolis of the Mid-West. Soon, 
however, it was time for our first 
dinner on board. Afterward we 
enjoyed what is known as the 
“Grand Get-Together,” planned by 
the social hostess for the purpose of 
introducing those on board. When 
bedtime came we were lulled to deep 
sleep by the swish-swish of the boat 
plowing its way through the dark 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

At 2 o'clock Sunday afternoon we 
arrived at Mackinac Island—our 
first stop. The cool clear lake air, 
perfumed with pine and balsam, 
has given Mackinac a delightful 
climate. The island’s historic land- 
marks and natural beauty lie un- 





‘islands. 





District 80, Wayland, Missouri 


pating arrival at Parry Sound, 
Canada, our next stop. 

Morning found us steaming in- | 
to Georgian Bay, with its 30,000 
Long ago the Ojibways 
named various islands for their fan- 
tastic shapes, and so we have, among 
many, Flower Pot Island and the 
Half Moon Islands. At the head 
of the bay nestles the easy-going 
village of Parry Sound, where true 
Canadian hospitality is dispensed. 
Bright little village girls appear with 
colorful baskets of old-fashioned 
marigolds, zinnias, and pansies 
which they timidly offer for sale. 
Indian boys from the near-by res- 
ervation perform quaint dances for | 
the favor of the visitor’s pennies. | 





Uptown one finds older folk, all of | 


them cordial in their simple way. 
Tuesday morning we were in the | 


Flats of the St. Clair River, where | 


summer homes stand close to the! 
water's edge and each has its bath- | 
ing beach. Folks here speedboat to | 
business, sail to market, and yacht | 
for pleasure. We called in Detroit | 


disturbed by anything that even | going and returning, and a three- 
suggests the machine age. No au-|hour stop each time permitted a 
tomobiles are allowed on the island, | drive to the mammoth automotive 


but horse-drawn vehicles stand | 
ready for hire. The native drivers 
explain each point of interest, com- 
bining Indian legends and _histori- 
cal anecdotes with comments of a| 
humorous sort. We visited old | 
Fort Mackinac, the statue of Father | 
Marquette, Point Lookout, British 
Landing, Fort Holmes, the John 
Jacob Astor House, Arch Rock, 
and a hotel which offers formal gar- 
dens, a golf course, and a swimming 
pool. A speedboat ride around the 
island, a distance of twelve miles, 
gave us glimpses of the gorgeous 
summer homes of many socially 
prominent people. 

That evening on the ship various 
types of entertainment were of- 
fered—dancing, bridge, and a pro- 
gram, but some preferred to lie in 
their deck chairs, musing over the 





happenings of the day and antici- 


plants, and through lovely Belle Isle | 
Park. | 
Between ports, commercial activ- | 
ity on the Lakes is of never-failing | 
interest. We caught sight of many 
giant freighters plying these inland | 
seas. During the greater part of our | 
cruise we were within sight of land. 

At Cleveland we stopped long 
enough to see something of the 
water front. On Wednesday we 
arrived in Buffalo. A tour of the 
city was followed by a twenty- 
three mile drive along the Niagara 
River to the climax of our trip— 
Niagara Falls. At first, Niagara is 





so overpowering as to play havoc 
with the emotions, yet its beauty | 
increasingly fascinated us as we saw | 
it under varying conditions and | 
from different vantage points, all 
through that wonderful day—until 
iat last we had to say good-by. | 





THIS IS 
THE YEAR TO GO 


WEST 


. - not the West that’s just beyond the Mississippi, 
but the real West that stretches from the highest moun- 
tains in the United States to the largest ocean in the 
world—the Pacific Coast that Southern Pacific serves, 

Perhaps never again will you be able to make this 
summer trip for so little money. 





BECAUSE 


From all cities in the United States, summer roundtrip 

« fares to California and the Pacific Coast are the lowest 
in many years. For example, from Chicago the fares range 
from a $60.50 coach roundtrip and a $70.50 “Tourist” round- 
trip to a 16-day first class roundtrip of $80.50 and the season 
roundtrip of $90.30. These fares are on sale until October 15. 


= From Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and most mid- 
= western cities, the Pullman Company offers a 25% 
reduction on the roundtrip charge for Standard Pullman 
accommodations for travelers using the first class 16-day 
roundtrips. 


3 Our dining car prices are the lowest in history. You can 
= now get a complete luncheon or dinner on any Southern 
Pacific diner for as little as 80¢ and breakfast for 50¢. 


4 Hotel and other costs on the Pacific Coast are the 
= lowest in many, many years. 


At the new low summer fares, Southern Pacific offers 

= you a choice of Four Great Routes, From most eastern 

and mid-western points, you can go west on one of these 

routes, return on another and see an entirely different part 

of the United States each way. This way you see more for 
your money. You double the enjoyment of your trip. 


__MAIL THE COUPON 
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O, P, BARTLETT, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
My Pacific Coast destination will be 














I plan to leave about I will have_____days for my 


trip. En route I wish to see 
Please send me detailed information on this trip. 
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LUXURIOUS LOW COST 


ALL-EXPENSE CRUISE 


to the 
A CENTURY 


CHIGAGO WORLD'S FAIR paestarry 


OU have a lifetime opportunity to combine a luxurious cruise on 

the largest and finest passenger ship on the Great Lakes—the 

magnificent SEEANDBEE—the wonderful World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, “A Century of Progress”—and the N. E. A. Convention—in one 
low cost all-expense tour July 1 to July 8 inclusive. From Cleveland 
$59.50; from Buffalo $65.00. 


Leaving Buffalo July 1 at 9 A.M. or Cleveland July 2 at 8 A.M., you 
enjoy two delightful days aboard ship, congenial companionship, 
games, sports, social entertainment, music, dancing, broadcast pro- 
grams by radio stars aboard ship, four hours at Mackinac Island. Two 
full days at Chicago, with the ship as your hotel, admission to fair and 
sightseeing trip paid. Returning two more days of rest, recreation and 
entertainment, culminating in a splendid masque ball. 

Later all expense cruises are available for those who cannot make this 
trip. 

Other all-expense C & B tours to resorts on Great Lakes and in Canada 
available at low cost. 


Nightly schedules each way between Cleveland and Buffalo, and special 
schedules each way between Cleveland and Port Stanley. Reduced 
auto rates make auto fare less than driving. 








(MAIL THIS COUPON) 
THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 


East 9th Street Pier Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen :—Send me folder giving rates, schedules and full information 
about your ALL - EXPENSE World's Fair Cruises on the great ship 
SEEANDBEE — 


Name 






















Address. 

Everything included—transportation, staterooms, meals, enter- 
tainment, side trips, use of the ship as a hotel while in Chicago 
and admission to the Fair — from Clevelandaslowas ... 





$5950 











MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


AMERICA’S 
YEAR - ROUND 
PLAYGROUND 


Cooled By 
Gulf Stream 


Breezes 











The same attractions which lure thousands of 
winter visitors to Miami Beach are yours to 
enjoy this summer at a mere fraction of winter- 
time costs. The climate, too, is practically the 
same. Cool, refreshing sea-breezes are constant. 
Average summer temperature 81°. Heat waves 
are unknown. 


Outdoor sports in endless variety. Something 
doing every minute. If you like to explore— 
the Florida Keys, Royal Palm State Park and 
the proposed Everglades National Park are es 
pecially alluring and conveniently nearby. 
There’s Cuba, the West Indies, Central and 
South America, too, only a few hours away via 
Pan American Airways. 


Visit Miami Beach this summer. Enjoy a happy, 
care-free and inexpensive vacation. The Pan- 
coast invites you to share its distinguished facil- 
ities at rates which compliment your 1933 vaca- 
tion budget. Booklet and additional information 
on request. 


For special round-trip excursion rates see your 
local bus, steamship or railway passenger agent. 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
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A Sojourn in Old Nantucket 


(Continued from page 60) 


The spirit of Nantucket is upon 
us as we near the wharf. It is not 
difficult to visualize the sturdy 
whaling vessels and fishing craft 
that put out from this little harbor 
a century or so ago when Nantucket 
was counted the greatest whaling 
port in the world. 

The town rises on low hills above 
the harbor, the most conspicuous 
landmark being the steeple of the 
Unitarian Church, with its gold lan- 
tern and its clock which has told 
the time for generations. Narrow 
streets slope gently to the water. 
Before long we are on Main Street 
Square, shaded by lofty elms and 
paved with ancient cobblestones. 

We seek out the three famous 
brick houses of the Starbucks, cap- 
tains and shipowners of the time 
when fleets went forth to Davis 
Strait, to the coast of Brazil, to Eng- 
land, and around the Horn. 

The whalemen’s_ white-pillared 
mansions, dappled with elm-tree 
shadows in the warm afternoon sun- 
shine, are beautiful, but the real 
charm of Nantucket lies in the 
smaller houses on crooked lanes and 
winding streets, houses built mainly 
of wood, white with green shutters, 
or gray with a salt-sea patina. 

Houses having brass-knockered 
doorways bear directly upon the 
sidewalks, and most of them are 





flanked by masses of climbing roses 
or by unbelievable mounds of richly 
shaded hydrangeas ranging in color 
from a deep blue to lavender, or- 
chid, pink, and white. The Geor- 
gian doorframes, cornices, fanlights, 
and side lights delight all visitors, 
Many houses have a “walk” on the 
roof from which to scan the sea. 

The Jethro Coffin house, built in 
1686 (the oldest house standing on 
the island), is a plain bare structure 
of weathered shingles, standing alone 
on Sunset Hill, with an old well and 
well sweep close by. A windmill 
built in 1746 is picturesque, with its 
sturdy body and massive arms. 

The Maria Mitchell Memorial and 
Observatory, honoring America’s 
first woman astronomer, and the 
fountain erected in honor of Abiah 
Franklin (Benjamin  Franklin’s 
mother) claim one’s interest. 

From Nantucket town we drive 
to Siasconset, popularly known as 
Sconset. The ride is one of rare 
beauty—over rolling moors covered 
with gray-green heather and darker 
green bayberry bushes, dotted here 
and there with bristling growths of 
scrub oak and pine, past a vast cran- 
berry bog, with glimpses of a mar- 
velous blue sea and pale yellow sand 
dunes, and finally Sconset, a charm- 
ing and colorful summer village 
with the ocean at its front door! 





A Summer Féte 
(Continued from page 49) 


paGEs (bowing)—May, Your Maj- 
esty. (Pages exit.) 
MAY (curtsies)— 
May scatters blossoms everywhere, 
Red ones here and pink ones 
there, 
Yellow ones and white ones, too, 
Fragrant flowers wet with dew. 
(May claps hands. Enter Blos- 
soms. They present Rosalie, Betty, 
and Ruth with flowers from baskets 
which they carry, and are seated. 
Enter Pages.) 
PpaGES (bowing)—June begs that 





Your Majesty will excuse her for a 
while. She is very busy, but will | 
come soon. 
ROSALIE—Tell her she is excused. 
(Pages exit. They re-enter with 
July.) 
paces (bowing)—July, Your Maj- 
esty. (Pages exit.) 
JULY (curtsies)— 
Hustle, bustle, fun, and noise; 
Fun for girls and fun for boys. 
With flags and bands and banners 
§ay, 
We welcome Independence Day. 
(July bows, presents each girl 


ter with August.) 
PAGES (bowing)—August, Your 
Majesty. (Pages exit.) 





AUGUST (curtsies)— | 


August is the month of heat, 

With crickets’ chirp and ripening 

wheat; 

Grasshoppers from the dusty grass 

Gaily sing to all who pass. 

Just outside there are a few, 

Who wait to do a dance for you. 

(August claps hands. Enter Grass- 
hoppers to a march. They have 
hands on knees, and bend knees 
deeply at each step. Walking this 
way in single file they circle the 
stage once. Then side by side they 
skip around the stage, still with 
hands on knees. They end the dance 
with a spirited game of leapfrog, and 
are seated. Enter Pages with June.) 
PaGES (bowing)—June, Your Maj- 
esty. (Pages are seated.) 

JUNE (curtsies)— 

Your Majesty’s pardon I implore 

Because I am so late; 

I beg that I may ask this group 

To help me celebrate 

Closing Day with games and song 

In a jolly summer féte. 

(All nod acceptance, and prepare 
to follow June off stage. Betty and 
Ruth clap their hands.) 
RUTH—Now I know which is the 
nicest month— 

BOTH—June is! 
EpiToriAL Note: If it is desired to in- 
clude in the festival all the seasons, pupils 


will enjoy preparing both verses and activ- 
ities for the months not mentioned here, 
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The Story 
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of Cotton 


(Continued from page 17) 


plants. Make some negro cotton 
pickers of clay. Place them in the 
cotton patch. Cut a few trees of 
construction paper to put near the 
owner's house. Make a wagon to 
put the cotton in. Put some real 
cotton in the wagon. Make two 
horses of clay. Cut one or two 
white people and place them near 
the house. 

VII. Conclusions— 

The children named all the mate- 
rials they could that are made of 
cotton. They brought in samples 
of many of these materials and 
mounted them on construction pa- 
per. They made a Cotton Book, 
in which they placed the samples, 
stories they had written, posters 
they had made, and pictures they 
had gathered from magazines and 
other sources, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For class use— 


Huber, M. B., and others: Poetry’ 


Book, Book III (Chicago: Rand. 
McNally & Co.). 
McConathy, O., and others: The 


Music Hour, Book II (New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co.). 
Shillig, Eleanora E.: The Four Won- 

ders (Chicago: Rand McNally 

& Co.), pp. 1-34. Very good 

for children to read. Very good 

pictures. 

Treasure Box (New York: Platt & 
Co.). 

Walker, Alberta, and Summy, 
Ethel: The Study Readers, Third 
Year (New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co.). 

For reference— 

These books were placed on the 
library table. The places were 
marked so that the children would 
know where to read. Those books 
which were too hard for them to 
read were useful because of the ex- 
cellent pictures. 

Allen, Nellie B.: Cotton and Other 
Useful Fibers (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1929), pp. 1-188. Too hard 
for children in the third grade to 
read. Has excellent pictures, in- 
cluding some of the boll weevil 
and other enemies of cotton. 

United States (Boston: 





Ginn & Co., 1925), pp. 51-64. | 


Too hard for third-grade chil- 
dren. Very good pictures. 
Bachman, F. P.: Great Inventors and 
Their Inventions (New York: 
American Book Co.), pp. 105- 
120. Gives the story of the cot- 
ton gin. It is hard reading for 
children in the third grade. 
Bigham, M. A.: Stories of Mother 


Goose Village (Chicago: Rand. 


McNally & Co.). Very good for 
the children to read. 

Carpenter, F. G.: How the World 
Is Clothed (New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1908), pp. 14-50. 
Very good. Children can read it 
even though a little hard. Gives 


pens to cotton from time of en- 

trance to factory until it is woven 

| into cloth. 

| New Geographical Readers 

_ —North America (New York: 
American Book Co., 1921-1924), 

| pp. 116-128. Children can read 
it but it is a little difficult. Ex- 
cellent pictures of machinery 
used in making cotton cloth. 

‘Chamberlain, J. F.: How We Are 

| Clothed (New York: American 

| Book Co., 1906), pp. 39-56. 
Very good. Story form for chil- 
dren. 

Crandell, H.: Little White Cotton 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.). Story form for children. 

Curtis, A.: Story of Cotton (Phila- 
delphia: Penn Publishing Co.). 
Very good. Story form. The 
third-grade children can read it. 








Industries of the United States 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.), pp. 109- 
118. Good pictures. Reading a 
little hard. 

The Lincoln Library of Essential 
Information (Buffalo: Frontier 
Press Co., 1926), p. 1345. Very 
good pictures. 

Patch, Edith M.: First Lessons in 

Nature Study (New York: The 

Macmillan Co.), pp. 114-126. 

Very good. Children of the third 

grade can read it. 

'Rocheleau, W. F.: Great American 

| Industries (Chicago: A. Flanagan 

| Co., 1927), pp. 89-123. Too hard 





leaves and flowers of cotton, 

Rush, C. E., and Winslow, A.: 
Modern Aladdins 
Magic (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.) , pp. 210-215. Children can 
read it. No pictures. 

Smith, J. R.: Home Folks (Phil- 

| adelphia: John C. Winston Co.), 
pp. 79-81. Very good. Story 
form. Good illustrations. 

Stone, G. L., and Fickett, M. C.: 
Days and Deeds a Hundred Years 
Ago (Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co.), pp. 53-67. Story of the 
cotton gin. Very good. Story 
form. 

‘Tappan, Eva March: Makers of 

Many Things (Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1916), pp. 82-91. 

Reading too hard for third grade, 

but pictures are excellent. 











| (Boston: 
1916), pp. 91-97. Children can 

| read some of it, but not much. 
No pictures. 

‘Tolman, S. W.: Around the World 
(New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co.), pp. 159-166. Third grade 
can read it. Very good. 

Waters, Henry J.: Elementary 
Agriculture (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1923), pp. 105-119. Good 
pictures. Reading a little hard 





for third-grade children. 


Fisher, Elizabeth F.: Resources and | 


to read. Very good pictures of | 
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unforgettable or ordinary? 
the cost is about the same 




































HIS SUMMER, if ever, you need a real vacation. Not 

the ordinary thing. Instead, a complete, glorious change 
. ++ mew experiences, new horizons ... to take you clear 
away from routine, and bring you back a brand new person. 


You can do it in two weeks 

Southern California offers such a vacation. Even two 
weeks away from home will give you at least eleven days 
actually here, from most points in the country. And costs 
here (normally about 16% under the U. S. average) , as well 
as costs of getting here, have now been further drastically 
slashed... lowest in fifteen years. So don’t accept a vacation 
that offers less than this: 

Clear rainless play days... nights cool enough for blan- 
kets. Broad sandy Pacific beaches... gay pleasure-islands. 
A couple of hours away, mighty mountains and pine-bor- 
dered mile-high lakes, sheltering orange groves and flowering 
valleys. Every sport, in thrilling new settings. The glamour 
of a foreign land... ancient Spanish Missions, Old Mexico, 
palms, all the color of a great cosmopolitan port. Hollywood 
and all its gay pleasures. Famous resorts like Pasadena, Glen- 
dale, Santa Monica, Long Beach, Beverly Hills, Pomona... 
all centered by big, hospitable Los Angeles. Here are experi- 
ences and adventures you'll remember as long-as you live 
... nowhere else so many ways to have a good time! 


FREE — New 72-page Illustrated Vacation Book 

To help you plan, we offer free one of the most complete 
vacation books ever published . . . just off the press...72 
pages, 150 interesting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes and time required for the trip, itemized 
costs and day-by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. Or for fur- 
ther authoritative, unprejudiced information, write us your 
own questions about a Southern California vacation. 
ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
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Come to California for a glorious vacation. Advise any- 
one not to come seeking employment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Lid., 
Dept. 6-J, 1151 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me free illustrated book giving complete 
details (including costs) of a Southern Califor- § 


\ Vacation costs may 

, never he SO low again in nia ——e “es a free booklets about the $ 
counties ave c "Orange fin Diego 

Santa Barbara Riverside 
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(Please Print Your Name and Address) $ 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT to 
TEACHERS ATTENDING N. E. A. CONVENTION 
CHICAGO — JULY 1 to 7 


Combine your Convention trip with your annual vacation. Take the family with you 
to Chicago. See the wonders and marvels of the World’s Fair, a Century of Progress. 
Go by Nature’s Route, the Great Lakes, on a palatial Great Lakes Transit liner. A 
convenient sailing schedule for your benefit on the Tionesta, “‘Mighty Monarch of Lake 
Michigan’’ including stops at Cleveland and Detroit in both directions. 


Leave Buffalo Wednesday, 
June 28, 9:30 P.M. E.S.T. 


Arrive Chicago Saturday, 
July 1, 5:15 P.M. C.S.T. 


Leave Chicago Saturday, 
July 8, 11:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
Arrive Buffalo, Wednesday, 
July 12, 8:30 A.M. E.S.T. 


Here is the restful, enjoyable, economical 
means of going to and from Chicago. Sun- 
swept lounging decks. Meals fit for a king. 
Spacious staterooms. Dancing and deck 
sports daily. Ask about our All-Expense-Plan! 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


Frequent Sailings From 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Mackinac Island, 
Sault Ste. Marie. Houghton, Duluth, Chicago, 
Milwaukee 


For full information, apply any Tourist or Railroad 
Agent or J. F. Condon, P. T. M., 120 Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

























A haven for the resort-weary tourist 
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Quaint FISHING VILLAGES. ... kindly sea- 
faring folk ... rugged mountains rising abruptly 
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a paradise for the fisherman er 


E NDLAND 






from the sea... deep, silent forests... swiftly- 
flowing streams, alive with salmon and trout— 


such a land 


and other sports. . 
—amazingly low. 


- with costs—for everything 


is. little-traveled Newfoundland. 
Favored by nature with magnificent scenery 
and a healthful climate, this new-found vacation 
land also provides modern hotels and camps, 
fine motor roads and excellent facilities for golf 


Write for “NEWFOUND. 
LAND INVITES YOU," 
a booklet sent free from the 
Newfoundland Information 
Bureau, 53 Journal Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., or the New- 
Soundland Tourist and Pub- 
licity Commission, St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, or any 
travel agency. 
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Keeping a Sketchbook 


(Continued from page 24) 


satisfaction quite equal to it. It 
helps the teacher to understand how 
the child must feel when he has 
failed to live up to an outside 
standard, and what pleasure comes 
in doing the thing the way he feels 
it can be done. 

The noteworthy fact about Hans 
Thoma’s life is his faith in his own 
ability. He preferred being him- 
self, unrecognized, to enjoying 
temporary popularity as an imita- 
tor of someone else. 

Of course, not everyone is born 
with so much individuality as this 
German artist, but many people 
could cultivate a portion of it. His 
life and his work were very consist- 
ent. He lived simply, enjoyed the 
things that were typical of his sta- 
tion in life, was happiest when he 
was painting those things that he 
knew. His feelings were as essential 
to him as his intellect. He used 
them both for self-development and 
to help him to understand life. 

With his sketchbook interest went 
an interest in the folk dance, song, 
and story, long walks in the forest, 
and hours spent in flower-scented 
meadows. Can you look at “Danc- 
ing in a Ring” without having a de- 
cided urge to join hands and go 
dancing too? Can you think of 
some music that gives you the same 
feeling, or of a game you would like 
to be playing in that meadow? It 
does not matter what you select, 
but it is important that you find 
yourself part of the spirit of the 
picture. 

Many of the pictures that chil- 
dren enjoy have companion subjects 
in music or games. More and more 
we are coming to realize the im- 
portance of making the picture 
come to life for the child, of help- 
ing him feel the color, rhythm, 
balance, and composition that are 
found in all real expression, regard- 
less of the medium. 

Many who read this article will 
be going to summer schools or 
camps. Try to plan your courses 
so that you may take some subject 


§|that is for your own self-expression. 
'|Forget that you are going ta have 
‘jany responsibility for teaching it, 


and enter into it for its own value. 
Whatever your summer plans, do 
something that will develop your- 
self. To put colors together that 
may not make an established har- 
mony, to sing out of pitch, or to get 
out of step while dancing is in no 
way as disastrous as not expressing 
ourselves at all. To deny ourselves 
the normal elements of play and 
creativeness is destruction to our 
better selves. Having learned to do 
something because we wanted to, 
and enjoyed it because it satisfied 
our love of doing, we can guide 
others to the same satisfaction, to 
the same growth. We can teach 





only what we know. 
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Going to NEW YORK? 
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Stop ata NEW hotel 
... where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
$3 for one—$4 for two. 


» Mar. 
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1200 Rooms - 7th Ave. at 31st St. 
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EARN, MONEY 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring 
No experience needed. 











No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
116 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 








WANT A STEADY JOB? 


$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 

Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Hundreds future appoint- 
ments. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K246, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of future positions 
for teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get 
them. 
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26 DAYS—ALLEXPENSES 


First Class Hotels—Write 
forIllustrated Booklet N-6, 
EE—Describes many tours. 
“J HOLIDAY TOURS, Inc. 
535 FIFTH AVENUE e 






















Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











You can sell our new 

Make Money visual aids to schools ; 
. maps, globes, health 
This Summer charts, Write today. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY, 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, lilinois. 














Steamship Tickets " “4S55.2"S,annic 
rite, phone, or call for booklets 
B. J. KENNEDY STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
203 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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United States Gateways 
(Continued from page 43) 


&) Frequency of sailing. 
h) Size of boats. 
i) Source and destination of 
commodities. 

§. Dry-dock facilities. 

J. Some regulations concerning 
entrance of immigrants to the 
United States. 

1. Customs house. 
2. Quarantine station. 
V. Suggested activities. 

A. Plan an itinerary for a tour- 
ist interested in seeing these cities. 

B. Plan an assembly program in 
which children show pictures and 
tell about the most interesting at- 
tractions for tourists. 

C. Have a debate on “Which of 
these cities is the best place to live?” 

D. Make posters for each of these 
cities, advertising it as a desirable 
place to live. 

E. Make sand-table reproductions 
of different harbors. 

F. Compare with local city in 
size and population. 

G. Make graphs to show differ- 
ence in population. 

H. Compare different harbors as 
to size. 

I. Make booklets of the different 
cities. 

J. On an outline map of the 


ways studied. 

K. Recitation. 

1. Socialized lesson. 
a) Class discussions. 
b) Test lesson. 
2. Study lesson. 
a) Reference work. 
b) Laboratory work. 
3. Reports. 
a) Oral. 
b) Written. 

VI. Some expected outcomes. 

A. Eagerness to travel. 

B. Ability to scan and acquire 
information. 

C. Enrichment of expression. 

D. Cultivation of varied in- 
terests. 

E. An enthusiasm for study and 
research, 

F, Ability to sift knowledge. 

G. A greater appreciation of the 
interdependence of all people. 

H. Willingness to assume indi- 
vidual responsibility, and the spirit 
of good teamwork. 

I. Development of the power of 
expression. 

J. Ability in the use of maps, 
graphs, statistical tables, textbooks, 
and reference books. 

VII. Useful materials. 

For the pupil— 

Aitchison, A. E., and Uttley, M.: 
Across the Seven Seas to Seven 
Continents (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1925). 

Blaisdell, A. F., and Ball, F. K.: 
American History for Little Folks 
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Reader (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co.). 

Carpenter, F. J.: North America, 
“New Geographical Readers,” 
(New York: American Book 
Co., 1921-1924). 

Coffman, R.: New World Settle- 
ment (Dansville, N.Y.: F. A.| 
Owen Publishing Co.). 





Rand McNally & Co., 1927). 

Eggleston, Edward: Stories of 
American Life and Adventure 
(New York: American Book 
Co.). 

Freeman, F. N., and others: Fourth | 
Reader, “Child-Story Readers” 
(Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan). 

Gordy, W. F.: Leaders in Making | 
America (New York: Charles) 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923). 

Haliburton, M. W., and Norvell, 
F. T.: Fourth Reader and Fifth 
Reader, “Graded Classics” (Rich- 
mond, Va.: F. T. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co.). 

Mansfield, J. C.: Highlights of His- 

tory (New York: Bobbs-Merrill 

Co., 1925). 

Moore, M., and Wilson, H. B.: 

Moore-Wilson Fourth Reader 

(New York: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1927). 

Nash, J. V.: How the World Lives 

_ (Chicago: Thomas S. Rockwell 

Co., 1931). 

Walker, Alberta, and Parkman, M. 

R.: The Study Reader, Fifth Year 

(New York: Charles E. Merrill 

Co., 1924). 

Maps of North America, United 

States, the world; outline and phy- 

sical maps of the United States; 

globe; pictures; souvenirs; posters. 


For the teacher— 

Alabama Course of Study. 
California Course of Study, “Teach- 
ers Guide to Child Develop- 
ment.” 


Chamberlain, J. F.: Physical, Eco- 





nomic, Regional Geography 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co.). 


Classroom Teacher (Chicago: Class- 
room Teacher, Inc.). 

Course of Study, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clouser, L. W., and Millikan, C. E.: 
Kindergarten-Primary Activities 
Based on Community Life (New 
York: ©The Macmillan Co., 
1929). 

Crawford, C. C., and McDonald, 
L. P.: Modern Methods in 
Teaching Geography (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.). 

Dewey, John: The Child and the 
Curriculum (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press). 

Faculty of Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: 
Curriculum Making in an Ele- 
mentary School. 

Journals of geography. 








(New York: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1918). 
Bolenius, E. M.: Bolenius Fifth 
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Dodge, R. E., and Lackey, E. E.: | 
Elementary Geography (Chicago: | 
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OF COURSE you know all about the 
aristocratic ships, the famous cuisine 
and deft, courteous service of the 
Southern Route. Enjoy them now at 
Tourist rates! The Italian Line is 
making a specialty of Tourist Class 
this year: 






The “Conte di SAVOIA" swimming 
pool is available to Tourist Passengers 


THE NEWEST THING 
IN TOURIST LUXURY 


on the famous 6% -day 


ships 
REX and Luxurious accommodations have been 
Conte di SAVOIA provided—on all seven vessels. The 
most popular, proven features of 
$4 98 uP tourist travel have been included. 


And, most important, a number of 
special tourist sailings have been re- 
served for travelers of the “tourist 
type”—teachers, students, vacation- 
ists, men and women of culture—as- 


ROUND TRIP $225 UP 


Former 2nd class now used 
for tourist accommodations 
(on sailings indicated) on 


the 
Conte Grande, Roma, suring you a delightful crossing in 
Augustus, select, congenial company! Why not 


plan on going this way—and enjoy 
the extra travel that only the Southern 
Route offers as a regular feature of 
the voyage. Here are the dates! 


Saturnia, Vulcania 





SPECIAL TOURIST SAILINGS 


CS June 8 IE Sietithtentseinimeipabiceeninnsincel July 1 
Conte di SAVOIA ............ June 15 EE July 5 
i June 21 Conte di SAVOIA _............ July 8 
Ee June 24 BA I, Wertetctccicsrennemess July 12 
Conte GRANDE ................ June 29 pig Bo! |)! ee July 29 


(Tourist Class will also be carried on all other sailings) 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 1601 Wuinut St., 
Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust 
Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 386 Post St.. 
San Francisco; 1806 American Bank Bldg., New Orleans; Architecte 
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Best Order Your Magazines Now at Money-Saving Prices — 


Instructor Star * Magazine List} 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 
the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 


THE INSTRUCTOR 





June .1933 


Pay October 5th ee 























The ie The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
1 year 


* THE PATHFINDER “"Wwetfven 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 
ean keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of 
schools in the teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Current Events. Departments include: Editorial ; Topical Topics; From 
Other Lands; Foreign Tabs; Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat; 
Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and 
Economics ; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Intervals; etc. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


$2.75. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 





* NATURE MAGAZINE 


Each month, Nature Magazine provides fascinating articles and beau- 
tiful illustrations about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
the weather and other interesting things in Nature and the out-of-doors. 
The foremost nature writers, artists and photographers contribute for 
your information and entertainment. Regular monthly features in- 
clude: Star Map for the Current Month; Helps for Home and Garden; 
Young Folks" Department; Nature News and Views; Reviews of New 
Nature Books; Answers to Questions; Photographic Department; etc. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Nature Magazine, ; with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


1 year 








$4.25. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 














* JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE 


Junior Home Magazine is a favorite 
among teachers. It is educationally au- 
thentic. It provides teachers with an 
abundance of up-to-date and seasonal 
handwork and other occupational mate- 
rial; exceptionally fine stories by na- 
tionally known children’s authors to 
supplement the regular classroom work; four regular 
monthly features designed to develop self-expression and 
originality in children; monthly articles by educators and 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information 
and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- 
room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Junior Home, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 
1 year { with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 























* THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


Helps with the thousand and one 
problems that confront the music stu- 
dent and teacher—provides recreation 
and inspiration for all music lovers. 
Each issue includes 24 pages of de- 
lightful new music with study notes; 
illustrated articles of unusual interest 
and great practical value; music world news; depart- 
ments for School Music, Supervisors and Teachers, and a 
special section, the Junior Etude, containing stories, 
poems, puzzles and other features appealing to children. 
Thousands write, “Every issue is worth the cost of a 
year’s subscription.” 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 
1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 








Geer ésae| * CORRECT ENGLISH 
Laan ---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il- 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 
use of words are especially stressed. 
Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- 
lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your 
Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- 
ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of 
Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors 
of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 
lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 

















7 CHILD LIFE The Yemen s Own 


——— 














* TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, is widely used in schools for corre- 
lation with various subjects and is a valuable aid to teacher and pupil. 
It collects, verifies, and condenses into brief, vivid paragraphs, all avail- 
able information on every noteworthy event of the week. Each issue 
first tells what the President and his Cabinet have been doing during the 
last seven days. Then follows the news concerning: National Affairs; 
Foreign Countries ; Books; Art; Music; Moving Pictures ; The eatre ; 
Education; Law; Medicine; Science; Business; Sport; “People”; etc. 


$5.00 per year of 52 issues. 


Magazine 


Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- 
cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children 
it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies 
culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and 
famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests; 
Kitchen; Workshop. Four extra pages of classroom plans and projects 
are added, forming the Teachers’ Edition, obtainable at no extra cost. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 





Time, 1 year 





with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $7.00. 


$6.00. 





Child Life, 1 year 





with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


$4.25. 














Se ————— The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (see page 70) may be added to any order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. Not Sold Alone. 
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Low-Priced Clubbing Offers 


00 dy Our 1.00 Pub’! 

The INSTRUCTOR (20° ex, The Pathfinder (°° i Se 
with Pathfinder — - oa 00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine $4.00 $3.65 
with Nature M i 6.00 4.25 with Etude, Music Magazine __. 8.00 2.35 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine . 3.50 2.90 
with Junior Home Magazine... 4.50 3.75 with Correct English_____ 3.50 3.15 
with Correct English... s4.50 3.65 with Child Life - 4.00 3.40 
with Child Life... 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine... 2.00 1.60 
with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 with Reader’s Digest. . 4.00 3.90 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag... 6.00 5.15 with Golden Book__ . 4.00 2.90 
with Pathfinder & Etude... 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National “Weekly. 3.00 2.65 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 3.00 2.40 
with Pathander & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood _.... 3.00 2.65 
with Pathfinder & Child Life... 6.00 5.15 - $3.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.00 Nature Magazine enum 
with Gerd Homme 72 FES) 450 435 vic meade, Male Magzsine #500 44.08 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr. $2.50). 4.50 4.35 With Junior Home Magazine 6.50 4. 
with American Magazine 4.50 4.35 with Correct English 5.50 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion_ 3.00 2.85 with Child Life gee er oe 6.00 4.75 
. " with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 8.00 7.75 
with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.00 3.60 with Pathfinder & Etude 6.00 4.90 
with Review ‘of Reviews 5.00 3.85 Wh Eothodes a Magazine £80 450 
wi h Pictorial in ; a 3.00 2.85 with Review of Reviews... 6.00 4.50 
het Reader’s Digest 7 . 5.00 4.60 with MeCall’s Magazine. oun 409 3.35 
with Current History ___ 5.00 4.25 = soy ae Sgggaa — Mr a 
with American Boy. 4.00 3.85 " - remememmammaaion . 
with American Childhood _ 4.00 3.60 ° . 
with School Arts Magazine. 5.00 4.70 Etude, Music Magazine (322°. 
with Popular Science Monthly... 3.50 3.20) = ith Junior Home Magazine ___$4.50 $3.25 
with Practical Home Economics. 4.00 3.45 with Correct English ss—s«4.50 4.00 
with Redb 4.50 4.10 with Child Life 5.00 4.25 
with Journal of Geography... 4.50 4.25 with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.75 
= Sean Gekesd Gunahan — ro a= with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.00 
w — Se . with Review of Reviews... 5.00 3.75 
with Boys’ Life . 3.00 2.85 with American Childhood... 4.00 3.50 
with Delineater ~ 6.00 2.85 with School Arts Magazine 5.00 4.60 

NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.00 2.75 

for two years in any of the above offers, with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 

add $1.00 to prices in second column. with MecCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.25 


OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Junior Home Mag. (525°) Pst" 

I (i SEE 7-4 
with American Boy____ _.. 4.50 
with Golden Book_. —_ _. 5.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 


with Good Housek’p’g a yr. $2.50) 5.00 
with McCall’s Magazine _.__..__.__. 3.50 


with American Magazine 5.00 
$2.50 

Correct English (,*?3° ) 

with Golden Book ——— 

with Review of Reviews 5.50 


with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2. 50) 5.00 
with American Magazine . 5.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 
with Reader’s Digest hataoneeail 
with Collier's, National “Weekly_ hans 4.50 


Including the Above 
and Other Magazines 





“2UOTY PIS ON “207 Apu 10; YOLINULSNI 24L S9pnjour ory 19pi0 Aue oj pappe aq Ava (91 o3ed 298) YOORUVAA HOLINULSNI °4L 





Our ° ° $3.00 , 
Price Child Life a year Pre tone 
$4.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine $5.00 $4.50 
3.50 with McCall’s Magazine _.. 4.00 3.35 
4.00 with Parents’ Magazine. __ . 5.00 4.00 
3.00 with American Boy - . 5.00 4.25 
2.75 with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2. 50)__ 5.50 5.00 
4.5Q with Pictorial Review — . 4.00 3.35 
3.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2. 50) 5.50 5.00 
4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion. 4.00 3.50 
: S. 
Time, Weekly Newsmagazine(35.°°. 
$4.25 with Correct English $7.50 $7.25 
4.25 with Child Life_ . 8.00 7.50 
4.75 with Collier’s, National “Weekly _ 7.00 6.75 
4.75 with American Childhood 7.00 6.75 
3.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 7.00 6.60 
3.85 with Redbook 7.50 7.25 
5.25 with Golden Book_ ——-_ 
4.00 with Hygeia, Health| Magazine 1.50 7.25 


-Use This Order Blank—Pay Oct. 5th If More Convenient-— 


| {In. June 33] 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
() Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (1) 1 year, $2.00; for (] 2 years, $3.00. 
() Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 


Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 











(CJ I am enclosing herewith. 
which 19 7} I will remit not later than Oct. 5, 1938. 





&&. or B.D._ 
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United States Gateways 
(Continued from page 67) 


Kilpatrick, W. F.: Education for a| Porter, M. P.: The Teacher in the 
Changing Civilization (New| New School (Yonkers-on-Hud- 
York: The Macmillan Co.). son, N.Y.: World Book Co., 

Foundations of Method| 1930). 

(New York: The Macmillan|Redway, J. W.: Commercial and 

Co.). | Industrial Geography (New 
Knox, Rose: School Activities and York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Equipment (Boston: Houghton, 1923). 

Mifflin Co.). ‘Sloman, L. G.: Some Primary 
Mississippi Course of Study. Methods (New York: ‘The Mac- 
Moore, A. E.: The Primary School  millan Co.). 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.). Stevens, Marian P.: Activities Cur- 
Mossman, L. C.: Principles of riculum in the Primary Grades 

Teaching and Learning (Boston: (New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 

Houghton Mifflin Co.). 1931). 

Parker, S. C.: Types of Elementary Whitbeck, R. H., and Finch, V. C.: 
Teaching and Learning (Boston:, Economic Geography (New 
Ginn & Co.). York: McGraw-Hill Book Co.). 








Teaching Poetry in the Grades 
(Continued from page 47) 
efforts of the class. Allow the Autumn 


children to use the sample de- Glimpse in Autumn—Jean  S. 
signs if they are unable to make’ Untermeyer 


their own. | Autumn—Edwin Curran 
C. Collect poems for booklets. | Autumn—Emily Dickinson 
D. Illustrate, either with pictures | The Call of the Sea 


drawn by the children or with : 
pictures cut from magazines, the Sea Gypsy—Richard Hovey 
poems to be placed in the book- | Old Ships—David Morton 


lets. Oread—H. D. 
VII. Poetry boxes. Sea Call—Margaret Widdemer 
A. In one poetry box, place good Open Roads 


poems by accepted authors. The | Wander-Thirst—Gerald Gould 
children may read these poems 'Do You Fear the Wind?—Hamlin 
during the library period. Inthe! Gi Jind 


other box, the children may be! 4 ¢eernoon on a Hill—Edna St. 


encouraged to place their own at- |" yy: ane Millay 


tempts. The Road to Anywhere—Bert 


B. During the last few minutes 


of the day, read the contributions | Leston Taylor 


June 1933 THE INSTRUCTOR 


WELCOME 


fo a LAND of 


TREASURE 









| 
| 
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Treasure-seekers are sailing across the Pacific to 


found in the second box. En- Birds Japan this year. Why not go with them—and 
courage favorable comment. Chickadee—Hilda Conkling enjoy the welcome that Japan is forever making 
VIII. A poetry party. The Mocking Bird—Richard Hovey ready for her visitors . . . in her celebrated cities 
A. The children read aloud the |The Blackbird—Humbert Wolfe and beauty spots, in comfortable modern hotels, 
poems they think another class The Humming Bird—Harry Kemp in a myriad of shops and bazaars where the arts 
would enjoy. ; ‘Music: “Listen to the Mocking of the East are spread out for your choice. 
B. They plan and organize acycle Bird” 
of poems on a chosen subject | Anthologies that children can use— The trip is easy and astonishingly inexpensive, 
(Suggestions: Spring, Summer, Aldis, D.: Everything and Any- with steamship fares the lowest in the world, con- 
Birds, Home, Wanderlust, Tr ees.) | thing (New York: Minton, sidering service and the distance traveled — and 
C. If there isa phonograph in the Balch & Co.). ly i f r 
“abl h or the yen exchange strongly in your favor. The 
school, records suitable to the Carrel, M. E.: Fireside Poems Japan Tourist Bureau provides a series of all- 
cycle may be found and inter-| (published by the author, 128 ; F : h Ral saRaee 
d among the poems. Erie St., Willoughby, Ohio). inclusive tours, to show you the Empire's choice 
+ be ee ee regions at the lowest possible cost. Write today 


D. Pictures illustrating the select” | Grahame, K.: Cambridge Book of for a booklet detailing these fascinating itineraries, 


ed poems may be presented to| Poetry for Young People (New 


the visiting class as the children! york: ‘G, P. Putnam’s Sons). 


read the poems. = ; Field, R. L.: Pointed People (New 
E. Brief, interesting bits of infor- | Haven, Conn.: Yale University 


mation about the authors may be Press). 
given. ‘Noyes, Alfred: Forty Singing Sea 


F. A particularly dramatic narra~ yey (New York: F. A. Stokes 


tive poem may be dramatized by | Co.). 


one group of children. | Thompson, Blanche Jennings: Sil- 
Cycles of poems that children like—| yor gn (New York: The 


Spring Macmillan Co., 1925). 
Song—William Watson Untermeyer, Louis: This Singin 


Full information will be furnished by any 
tourist agency or by the Japan Tourist 
Bureau Yo Japanese Gov't. Railways, One 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., or Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 1151 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Calif., or Yo Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


§ 
The Year’s at the Sata theteik World (New York: Harcourt, h p {) | | 


Browning Brace & Co.). 


Spring Song—Hilda Conkling Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Smith, 





st i : Id “4 
April—Sara Teasdale ion taken Ces, HE 7 T O U R ] $ a B U R E A U 
‘——— _ 


April Winds—Michael Lewis 
Music: Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” | bleday, Doran & Co., Inc.). 
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70 THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Valuable New Help for Teachers at a Remarkably Low Price 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


YEARBOOK 


for 1933-1934 


96 Pages and Cover (size 7x10 inches) 
filled with the newest ready-to-use 
classroom material---tests, seatwork, 
etc.---for the elementary subjects 











ALL OF THE MATERIAL IS NEW 
AND HAS NOT PREVIOUSLY BEEN 
PUBLISHED IN ANY FORM 


Sold Only with THE INSTRUCTOR 
at an additional price of 


| 20 Cents 


Price with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.20 
Price with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20 























HE rorry Lae eye is, to borrow a phrase from Stevenson, 
“so full of a number of things,” that all grade and rural teach- 
Complete Contents ers should find it very helpful in their work. First, there are 
ARITHMETI tests of all kinds (with answers) —completion tests, multiple choice 
Prcbteme fer the § . ee tests, true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests, all with many 
Games for Primary N ue Pa fort A interesting variations. Then, too, there are stories, with questions; 
A Primary Arithmetic Poster . . . Mabel Betey Hill riddles; arithmetic problems and games; sixteen full-page posters; 
Fourth-Grade Arithmetic Tests . . . Fern E, Bishop and eight blackboard decorations. 
A Fifth-Grade Arithmetic Test =. . . Fern E. Bichep The Yearbook covers the following eight subjects commonly taught in 
An Artthmetic Poster fer Upper Grades =. =. Ralph Avery grade and rural schools: Arithmetic, Geography, History, Language, 
Three-Step Probleme for the Sixth Grade =. =. E. J. Benner Reading, Citizenship, Elementary Science, and Health. There is both 
primary material and intermediate and upper grade material on each of 
GEOGRAPHY these topics, with the exception of Reading, which is ertirely for primary 
Tests on Primary Geography . . . Louise W. Mears grades, and Language, which is entirely for intermediate and upper 
A Primary Geography Poster + «  « Mabel Betsy Hill grades. Each section is the work of several persons, all of whom are 
py ated ay are me Bail weet * specialists in their particular fields. See complete conte::ts at left. 
pay man As Test on Eurepe aia ‘Nites Couk Potion The sixteen full-page posters, by Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery, 
directly apply to the subject matter of the book, there being one primary 
HISTORY poster and one na een grade poster “ry —_ topic. Phe pri- 
mary posters contain either a question or a brief reading lesson. Espe- 
py ett ee |. ae Barry bey cial attention is paid to detail and story quality. The posters for the 
A Test on Old World Backgrounds . 4 Alice Cook Fuller intermediate and upper grades carry appropriate slogans. These posters, 
A History Poster for Upper Grades pa: Ralph Avery besides presenting an interesting, novel approach to each subject, may be 
A Test in American History 3 .. " Ernestine Bennett Briggs used in many different ways. 
NGUAGE Each chapter is headed with a design in the form of a blackboard 
LA decoration. These decorations are seasonal, in that the heading for the 
Objective Tests in English . . . Russell L. Conneliey first chapter is appropriate to Constitution Day, which occurs in Septem- 
Primary Language Poster . . . Mabel Betsy Hill ber; the heading for the second chapter is appropriate to Columbus Day; 
Language Lessons . . « A Bess Clark the heading for the third chapter is appropriate to Thanksgiving, and so 
A Language f ramets Usoer Gries wt Ralph Avery on. Since there are but eight chapters, the last heading shows spring 
Vocabulary T: . Russell L. Connelley flowers growing, and would be appropriate either to April or May. The 
last chapter closes with a blackboard decoration symbolic of June and 
READING close of school. There is a note at the bottom of the first page to explain 
Seatwork for Primary Grades . . . Lucy L. Culpepper the headings, which are by Ralph Avery. 
A Primary Reading Poster . . . . Mabel Betsy Hill The cover is of red bristol, extra strong and durable, with an interest- 
Riddlesfor Beginners . . =. . Aleta Roberts Slater ing design by Norman Kent, printed in two colors. On the inside covers 
Stories for Silent Reading - Juanita Cunningham is printed a calendar of the school year 1933-1934. The spaces at the 
A Reading Poster for UpperGrades wl Ralph Avery beginning and end of each month are filled with appropriate quota- 
Primary Silent-Reading Checks = . . Clarice Whittenburg tions. An attractively designed bookplate by Norman Kent appears in 
CITIZENSHIP the front of the book and provides a place for the teacher’s name. 
C sor lndicaters for Pri Grad — All the material is new, none of it having been previously published. 
A Primary Citizenship Poster . . + « Mabel Betsy Hill 
Fireinthe Woods . ~« « « «+ « Rebecca Ri ; — 4 
ae. ° _ + ame poe This Order Blank-——-Pay October 5th If More Convenient — 
A Citizenship Poster for Grete ° ° Ralph A 
> ee ys er Usper Grade  * foo June 33 Ins. ee SS ee ae 1933 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Tests for the Primary Grades . Bilis C. Porsing [] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for ONE year and The INSTRUC- 
A Primary Elementary Science Poster . Mabe! Betsy Hill TOR YEARBOOK for 1933-34. Price $2.20. 
a oak am I Ey an | [) Send me The INSTRUCTOR for TWO years and The INSTRUC- 
Atet ts Gumi Ghee Ernestine Bonnett Briege TOR YEARBOOK for 1933-34. Price $3.20. 
HEALTH | Also send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 
Tests on Health Habits * e ° ° Sarah McGiffert 
A Primary Health Poster a ee eae ee tee eee eaten en ee 
Tests in Physiology . » «  « Milton C. Eastman 
A Health Poster for Upper Grades =. =. =.“ Ralph Avery | eaneceeccsresecersnsencncegneece daiooersindincivenssnneynananssiane sinsastinisnlsineitieeieiinaienantasniietiesietiadintiall 
l The che (O I am enclosing herewith. 
e e above order totals a wesecngsdontes which OI agree to pay not later 
The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not ( than October 5, 1933. 
sold alone but it may be added | _—n 
to any order which includes The De: gn Ke whe Mie fia iF ae ae 
Peas GGpee ..i.....<...... of OF 2 ERAS 
INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 
| ES eee ae Ee ae ees 
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“Dancing in a Ring” 
(Continued from page 13) 


popular art. Their friendship fired 
him with new faith in his own abil- 
ity and his conception of the truth 
in art. After Paris, Thoma visited 
Munich, a city that has always fos- 
‘tered the arts, but even here his 
/work was too subjective to receive 
the appreciation of the public or of 
fellow artists. 

At last he settled in the Black 
Forest region, where he could enjoy 
the hills of Taunus, know the rural 
life, and give full expression to his 
,artistic gift. Whether or not he 
| was applauded did not interfere 
‘with his happy, industrious spirit, 
He worked on, believing in him- 
self and keeping true to his concep- 
tion of artistic expression. Of his 
own work he said: “I have been 
able to draw what I was able to give 
out of the community of popular 
feeling, out of intellectual good in 
which we all participate.” 

The academies in Germany at 
that time were concerned with de- 
_veloping a popular art, winning the 
public to their cause with the cry 
of “nationalism.” It was not neces- 
sary for Hans Thoma to join any 
nationalistic movement. He was 
| | innately national. In his veins ran 
‘the purest Teutonic blood. Both 
in intellect and feeling he was a 
'peasant—natural and wholesome, 
desiring no artifice of style. He 
did not have to assume. He had the 
gift of absorbing that which en- 
hanced his own native ability, with- 
‘out adopting alien mannerisms. As 
one biographer said of him: “He 
/remains truly German and incor- 
porates one of the most distinctive 
and amiable traits in the national 
character—the love for the dreamy 
| poesy of the household tale.” 

Being a “poet painter,” Thoma 
‘suggests a beauty and simplicity 
that harmonize with the folk tales 
_and music of these sturdy people. 
| He never lost his ability to see things 
‘simply, to enter perfectly into the 
world of childhood. In the very 
naive spirit of “Dancing in a Ring” 
we find his understanding of the 
carefreeness of children’s play. In 
such of his pictures as “Summer,” 
“The Guardian of the Valley, ” “The 
Waterfall,” “The Pearl,” ma “The 
Archers,” we find that which makes 
us live again the joys of our child- 














ood. 
| When we look carefully at 
Thoma’s work, we find that the im- 
pression created is due as much to 
the straightforward technique as to 
the sentiment expressed. His is an 
art of feeling. He would rather 
have us feel trees through the ones 
he has painted than to see a particu- 
lar tree. 

Thoma’s frequent lack of regard 
for technique, his isolation from 
other artists, his extreme individual- 


‘lism, had their consequences in re- 


(Continued on page 71) 
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tinued throughout the years. 


daily, including meals. 
if desired. 


Special terms will be offered. 
J. HOWARD SLOCUM, 


Other hotels under the direction of Mr. Slocum are: 
The Flanders, Ocean City, N. J. 


HOTEL CHELSEA 





HOSPITALITY 


Ts good name of this hotel now 
under new management has con- 


Liberal prices beginning at $4.00 
European Plan | 


Families with children are welcome. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


The Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 





ATLANTIC CITY 
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Agents Wanted 


To Represent 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


and 
Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed 


Make applications AT ONCE to insure receiv- 
ing assignment desired. Sample copies and all 
necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


Address 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Subscription Dept. Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Dancing in a Ring” 
(Continued from page 70) 


tarding a development that might 
have been much finer. But even 
with these flaws, his work stands to- 
day worthy of our attention and 
enjoyment. In his love for his fel- 
low men and kinship with nature 
he is like Millet, but Thoma had a 
wider range of subjects and painted 
his peasants not as tillers of the soil 
but as lords of the hills, meadows, 
and home. The bee, the flower, the 
smallest fern were dear to him, be- 
ing as rich in possibility and interest 





| as the most magnificent trees of the 


| forest or the slope of some distant 
mountain. 
| His feeling for, and knowledge 
of, color are so true that he catches 
with exactness the soft haze of 
spring, the concentrated light and 
shadow of summer, the rich depths 
of the forest. His work is often 
photographic but even when this 
is evident there are a simplicity and 
a naturalness of arrangement that 


ring true. 
For thirty years Thoma worked 
without recognition, Then, in 


1890, there was an exhibit of his 
work in Munich which made the 
public realize his ability. It was to 
an Englishman that his discovery 
was due, and exhibits were soon 





| forthcoming in London and Liver- 


pool. 

The life and work of this artist 
are in perfect accord. He saw 
clearly and depicted with childlike 


-|simplicity. He is a true follower of 
!| Diirer, a descendant of the Little 


German Masters. His own remarks 
about one of his paintings best de- 
scribe his contribution to the world 
of art: “There is the art of paint- 
ing in it which does not strive 
toward movement and unrest, but 
which seizes, through seeing, the 
secret of quietness and of exist- 
onal 





‘The First American Flag 
(Continued from page 51) 


(Dorcas takes the flag and care- 
| fully sews on the last star. As she 
finishes, a knock is heard at the 
door.) 

MISTRESS ROSS—Enter. (Gen- 
eral Washington, Morris, Ross, and 
the Four Officers enter. The greet- 
ing to Mistress Ross is the same as 
| before.) 
| MISTRESS ROss—'Tis finished! 
| (Dorcas holds up flag, and General 
| Washington takes it.) 

WASHINGTON — Our country’s 
banner! Long may it float over our 

land and homes! (Turns with flag 
|in his hands to Morris and Ross.) 
Gentlemen, this signifies the birth of 
a new nation. Let us dedicate this 
banner to the cause of freedom and 
liberty. (As Morris, Ross, and Of- 





ficers salute the flag, the curtain 
falls.) 











HAMBURG. 
AMERICAN 
LIN E 39 Broadway, New York 


Study and Piay 


»KUROPE 


$3.50 up 


PER DAY! 


including ocean fare and 
foreign railways . 
Also all living costs! 


Come to the new Germany. The 
famous Universities. It is an in- 
vitation, The low cost speaks 
volumes of the desire to have you 
see with your own eyes. You will 
be astounded at the happiness, or- 
derliness, gaysty everywhere. What 
a story to bring home. What an 
experience to enjoy. You there, 
at the very start of the new advance. 


Vacation Tours 


with Summer Courses 
at German Universities 


Special Courses for American 
Teachers of at 
Munich and Berlin 
Study these offerings. Remember 
that these low prices include every- 
thing: Third Class Ocean Round 
Trip, which alone is $147.50; rail- 
road fares abroad, tuition and lec- 
ture fees at the Universities, foreign 

service taxes, room and hoard. 


University Trip and Course Cost 


MUNICH _. 50 days $236 
BERLIN . 68days $241 
HEIDELBERG . 64days $249 
BONN _...... SO days $220 
JENA _.. SOdays $205 
FREIBURG _.. 5Odays $220 
HAMBURG _.. S2days $198 
DRESDEN _... 5Odays $216 
TUEBINGEN _.... 36 days $228 


Extension Tours at like low cost are 
available after Summer Courses at 
all the Universities. 


Sailing Dates from New York 
June 15th to July 27th 


Food, service, entertainments at 
sea, are HAMBURG - AMERICAN, 
guarantee of unsurpassed excellence. 
For Programs of Summer Courses 
at ALL European Universities, dates 
of departure and return, and all 
details, write 


Educational Division 
39 Broadway New York 


Young Students’ Tours 
7 Weeks — $179.50 


For and girls under Nineteen Years. 
from New York on July 6th visiting France 
Germany, returning on A 25th. Both voy- 
ages on the S.S. DEUTSCHLAND — ewiht, 
stabilised ship. An all-ex tour under teachers’ 

Ocean Voyage in Third Clase reserved 

Sete Winkel 
Write for folder or have your students write. 
e 








ALL-EUROPE 
Economy Tours — 
The High Spots at Low Rates 


23 Days . 44 Days 
at $171 ° at $359 


A wide variety of itineraries cover- 
ing all Europe, even down to Egypt. 
A choice of durations to meet all 
needs. And a real vacation for 
everyone ... travel without a care. 
And almost at less cost than stay- 
ing at home. 

What on land can compare with 
voyaging over the seas on the swift, 
stabilized ships of the HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN with gay companions 
bound toward seeing the old world! 
Ocean Voyage in Third Class— 
slightly higher rates in Tourist Class. 


Write for booklet: Economy Tours 


Bs 


See Your Travel Agent 
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"So You’re Going 


to New York!” 























ane sure your visit will be pleasant — 

ep at this famous women's clubhouse, 

by The American Woman's Associa- 

tion. You'll find good food, restful sleep, 

pleasant surroundings and delightful club 

atmosphere. And a location convenient to 
the shops, theatres, museums. 





Enjoy the added advantages of staying at 
this lemhees clubhouse . . . a free swim in 
the pool before breakfast, sunny terraces 
eelndiinn the Hudson River and Central 
Park, dozens of lounges for entertaining, 
restaurants, and a lovely garden patio. 


A Charming Outside Room 
with private bath costs you very little! 


SINGLES: Per day $2.50 to $3.50 
Per week $10 to $16. 


DOUBLES: Per day $2.00 to $4.00 
Per week $8 to $11 per person. 


A .W.A. CLUBHOUSE 


353 West 57th Street New York 


Now Open 
to Non-Members 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET TS 
with photographs and descriptions. 
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Your INSTRUCTOR 
Subscription Now 


Pay October 5th If More 
Convenient 


PHoUsANDS of subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR expire with 
this number. Possibly .ours is one of them. 


The next issue will be that for September, the publication year 
being the school year, September to June inclusive. 


We know that you appreciate the great importance of having the 
magazine for the full year beginning with September. Very often, 
though, teachers neglect renewing until it is too,late to get the 
September number because of the supply being ‘exhausted. The 
best way to avoid having this occur in your case is to renew your 
subscription now—while you have the matter in mind. 


Our “Order Now—Pay Later” Plan Makes It Easy 


We shall be glad to have you place your order now for The INSTRUC- 
TOR and — of the various magazines and teaching helps offered in com- 
bination with it at special reduced prices, with the understanding that 
payment need not be made until October 5th. 

Refer to the advertisement of magazines on page 68 and the advertise- 
ments of teaching. helps on page 70 and on inside back cover. 

Select all the magazines and helps that you will need during the next 
school year. Indicate those desired in any one of the order blanks pro- 
vided in the three advertisements, fill in your name and address and mail 
to us. Your magazines and teaching helps will be sent to you promptly 
but you need not pay the bill until October 5th. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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The Happy School 


(Continued from page 15) 


the joyous freedom of hearty co- 
operation, all combine to make this 
teaching real delight and not drudg- 
ery. 

If Mrs. Elizabeth Sullivan Shonyo 
can build up a “Happy School” in 
Fitzpatrick District, Bangor, New 
York, why might not “Happy 
Schools” be found in most school 
districts? 


A Laundry Unit 


(Continued from page 28) 


or five suggestions we voted for 
“Sweet Soap.” The chart that fol- 
lows tells the story. 

Sweet Soap is our soap. 

We made it in school. 

We melted some lard. 

We mixed potash with water. 

We put it in the lard. 

We all had a stir. 

When the soap is hard we will wrap 
it up. 

We will write 
wrapper. 


One of the poems in connection 
with this particular activity was 
“Blowing Bubbles.” 


BLOWING BUBBLES 


Did you ever blow bubbles 
On a nice sunny day? 

They go up, up, up in the air 
And then they blow away. 


“Sweet Soap” on the 


Of course, there were many let- 
ters and stories telling about Sweet 
Soap. The closing activity was the 
actual laundering of doll clothes 
and some of the furnishings used in 
the playhouse. The girls planned 
and carried out the sorting, wash- 
ing, drying, and ironing of the 
clothes, dividing the duties among 
them. The boys brought the water 
and set up the heater. 

Since the laundry activity was 
really a part of a large community 
unit carried on through the year, 
the culmination was a play devel- 
oped by the children involving all 
the phases of community life we 
had taken up. 

Listed below are the outcomes of 
the laundry activity. 

A. Attitudes. 

1. Co-operation. 

2. Helpful suggestions. 

3. Appreciation of Mother’s 
work, 

4. Pride in personal cleanliness. 

B. Knowledges. 

1. The workings of a laundry. 
2. How soap is made; uses of 
soap. 

3. Importance of cleanliness. 

4. The sun as a cleansing agent. 

C. Skills. 

1. Ability to write simple | ® 
stories or letters describing ac- 
tivities. 

2. Increased reading ability. 
3. Ability to compose a simple 
group poem. 
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CRUISES for 
the price of ONE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


NORWAY-EUROPE 
VOLENDAM m. JULY 5 
54 DAYS - - *425 % 


Including all shore excursions. First Class throughout, 
Visiting 12 countries—25 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles to Mad Spain, G . Algiers, Italy, 
Monte Carlo, Scotland, fisiland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Belgium, France, England. Comprehen- 
sive program of included shore trips and organized 
entertainment. Every facility for a happy sociai life. 


Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


29 BROADWAY, N. Y., and offices in principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 FIFTH AVENUE (at 45th Street) NEW YORK 

















When You Come to the 
FAI R 





a Montesa, inthe “heatel tos 
Loop” —near theaters, shops and rail- 
road stations. World's tallest hotel —46 
stories high. All rooms outside with 
circulating ice-water. Automatic garage 
facilities. A great hotel in a great city. 
2500 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Sts. CHICAGO 


Y FO 
MONEY 28 YOU 


YOU can earn good money in spare time at 
home making Siesta Gani cards. No selling or 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with work, 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
Bidg., Toronto, Ont, 


TEMPLE TOURS 


82 years of service to discriminating travelers 


will conduct 66 Tours to EUROPE 
‘| 24s WASHINGTON. STREET, BOSTON, (Mass.) 
| LONDON - PARIS - ROME 
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A Valuable New Help for Teachers—The 
Instructor Yearbook for 1933-—1934—may 
be obtained with The Instructor for only 

| 20 cents additional. See page 70. Adv. 
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VISITING 6 FOREIGN LANDS 
ENROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 
or NEW YORK 





3-IN-A-ROOM 
CAN ENJOY PRIVATE 


BATH --- AT 
MINIMUM RATES 











You go abroad when you sail 
aboard one of the brilliant new 
Grace sister liners . . . The 
world’s first ships having all 
outside staterooms with private 
baths ... Largest outdoor pool 
on any American ship ... Spa- 
cious Sports Deck... Palm court 
.»» Verandah... Gay Club with 
a famous Anson Weeks orches- 
tra... Dorothy Gray beauty 
parlor. Shore visits everywhere 
and an opportunity to visit the 
capital cities in El Salvador and 
Guatemala. Also excursions en 
route in Havana, Panama and 
Mexico . . . countries which 
offer endless material for lec- 
ture or study. Remarkably low 
fares; 25% discount for round 
trip. No passports. Also popular 
Grace Cabin Class liners for 
even thriftier travel. Weekly 
sailings from New York, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Consult your travel agent or 
Grace Line. 


New York: 10 Hanover Sq.; San 
Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los Angeles: 
525 W. 6th St.; Chicago: 230 N. 
Michigan Ave.; also Philadelphia, 
Boston, Seattle, Victoria. 
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(They stoop, pretend to put sacks 
on shoulders, and march off, sing- 
ing.) 

Now we take the sacks away, 

Sacks away, sacks away. 

Now we take the sacks away, 

And store them for the winter. 

(Girls form a line across stage,' 
with left arms curved, as though| 
holding large bowls, make stirring 
motion with right hands, and sing.) 

This is the way we mix the bread, 

Mix the bread, mix the bread. 

This is the way we mix the bread| 

Made from wheaten flour. 





(They knead vigorously, and 
sing.) 
This is the way we knead the 
bread, 


Knead the bread, knead the bread. 
This is the way we knead the 
bread 

To make it soft and spongy. 

(They make a quick, downward 
movement of right hand, as if cut- 
ting off a piece of dough, then roll- 
ing movement with both hands, to 
imitate shaping the loaf, and quick 
\sideward movement of putting it in 
c pan, singing meanwhile.) 





The Song of the Wheat | 


(Continued from page 22) 


This is the way we shape the | 
loaves, 
Shape the loaves, shape the loaves. | 
This is the way we shape the 
loaves, 
Till they are smooth and even. 
(They open the oven door, shove 
pan in, and sing.) 
This is the way we bake the bread, 
Bake the bread, bake the bread. 
This is the way we bake the bread | 
Into loaves so brown and fragrant. | 
(They take bread from. oven, | 
slice a loaf, butter the slices, and 
sing.) 
This is the way we butter the 
bread, 
Butter the 
bread. 
This is the way we butter the 
bread 
With butter from the dairy. 
(Meanwhile, boys take places. 
All pretend to eat, and sing.) 
This is the way we eat the bread, 
Eat the bread, eat the bread. 
This is the way we eat the bread 
That makes us strong and hearty. 
(All march off waving hands and 
shouting “Hurrah! Hurrab!’’) 





bread, butter the 





Solve the following problems. 

1. Jack bought for his mother 
33/4, pounds of steak at $.28 a pound 
and a pound of coffee at $.32. 
How much money did Jack need for 
these? 

2. Joe buys 60 papers each after-. 
noon for 145 cents apiece and sells! 
them for 3 cents. How much does 
he earn each day? 

3. Alice grew in height 1% of an 
‘inch one month and 4 of an inch 
the next month. At this rate how 
/mtuch would she grow in height in| 
la year? 

4. How many cows giving an 
average of 13 quarts of milk a, 
‘day are needed to supply our school 
| with 312 half-pint bottles of milk 
‘each morning? 
| §. Mother had a bushel of crab 
apples. She used one peck of them 

and divided the rest equally among 
4 neighbors. How many quarts of 
crab apples did Mother give to 
each neighbor? 
| 6. A sixth-grade class in cooking 
made 24 quarts of lemonade. They , 
sold it in glasses holding % of a pint 
|at 5 cents a glass. How much money 
‘did they receive from the sale of 
the lemonade? 
| 7. Miss Parker’s class bought 90 
ee of pop-corn fritters at 

3% cents and sold them at 5 cents 
|a package. After making the profit 
lon this sale, they found that they 
still lacked $1.45 of having enough 
|money to buy a flag. How much 
money was the flag to cost Miss 
Parker’s class? 








A Sixth-Grade Arithmetic Test 


(Continued from page 48) 
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Key to Test 
ABSTRACT EXERCISES 








this year 
of all years! 


1. $47682.09 6. 2% 
2. $50.13 7. 2.9025 
3. 17544 8. .0072 
4. 43% 9. 400 | 
5. 20 10. 468 
COMPLETION EXERCISES 
. addition 6. total cost 
2 subtraction 7. number, pounds 
3. divides 8. cost, one 
4. multiplies 9. greater 
§. annexing 10. less 


MuLTIrLe-CHoIcE EXERCISES 


l. a 6. a 

2. ¢ ve © 

3. b 8. b 

4.c ee 

5. b 10. ¢ 
True-FatsE EXeRcIsEs 

1. No 6. Yes 

2. No 7. No 

3. Yes 8. Yes 

4. No 9. Yes 

5. Yes 10. No 
MATCHING EXERCISES 

Te a 6. 9 

, \ 

x 3 8. 10 

“2 9. 6 

, a 10. 4 

PROBLEMS 

i. Sh. 4. 6 cows 

2. $72 5. 6 quarts 

3. 3% inches 6. $3.60 


7. $2.80 


Europe and You! Get together 
this year! It’s just a matter of dol- 
lars and sense, and we've written a 


book that tells why... full of facts 
and figures that prove there’s a 





rans at your price this year. This 


compas brings it to ¢ 00 
you free! Europe? . . 18400 


Round Trip 
Of course you can go. 


Tourist Class 


This message sponsored by the 
following Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Lines: Anchor Line, Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Cosu- 
lich Line, Cunard Line, French 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, 
Holland America Line, Italian 
Line, North German Lloyd, 
Red Star Line, United States 
Lines, White Star Line. 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: — Will you please send me, wi ithour 
obligation, your free booklet'’This Year of All Years.’’ 


NAME 








ADDRESS. 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities 
to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our 
signature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 











¥ 










‘. ) 
fv * 3 


I. THIS AGE of labor- 
saving devices, even human jaws 
have been relieved of work. Foods 
that require very little chewing 
have resulted in the deterioration 
of the entire chewing apparatus, 
which in turn affects health. For 
this reason, it is highly desirable to 
encourage chewing gum, especially 
after meals. The most recent re- 
search points out that this tends to 
lessen frequency of dental decay 
and the formation of tartar. There 
is a reason, a time and place for 


Chewing Gum. 


N 
A" 





Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise. 














LABRADOR 


@ Vacation cruises from Mont- 
real to this fascinating and 
little known North Country. 
In ocean liner luxury you 
can follow the footsteps of 
the explorers to Labrador, 
Newfoundland, Gaspé, North 
Shore, and the Saguenay. 
Shore excursions included. 
Canadian funds accepted, full 


benefit received from premium 
on U. 5. money. 
Ask your travel bureau or write 
Clarke Steamship Company, Ltd. 


19 R Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal 
Dept. R, 377 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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When making your 


European Tour 
you will surely visit 


ENGLAND 
FIRST 


SOUTHAMPTON 


(the Gateway of England) 
is nearest to 


LONDON 


and is anxious to WELCOME YOu! 








After seeing England visit the 


CONTINENT 


by the SHORT SEA ROUTES 
of the 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
of England 

Dover-Ostend 
estone-Boulogne Havre 
Folkestone-Dunkerque Southampton-St.Malo 
Newha: Dieppe Gravesend- Rotterdam 


For literature and all information, call 
or write to the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 
65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
or other Tourist Agents. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 














Objective Tests 


in United States History 
(Continued from page 54) 


8. Champlain 
a) Founder of Connecticut 
b) Gallant French general 
c) Puritan leader 
d) Founder of two Virginia 
colonies 
e) Founder of Georgia 
f) Greatest French colonizer 
g) Early Virginia governor 
4). Colonial patriot and orator 
i) Author of “Common Sense” 
j) Prime minister of England, 
enemy of the colonies 
IV. Fill in each blank with the word 
or words which make the statement 
complete and true. 

1. Expeditions which were organ- 
ized in Europe for the purpose of 
going to the Holy Land to rescue 
the tomb of Christ from the Turks 


were called _______.. 


into the hands of the -___.. 

3. Columbus’ flag ship was called 
SUID cetiainds Snaitine’ 
| 4. John Cabot’s nationality was 

§. Jamestown, Virginia, was set- 
tled in ___ . 

6. The first bloodshed of the 
Revolution was at IRE enemies 

7. The county system of local 
government was used by the col- 
onies in the 

8. Search warrants issued by the 
inglish to hunt for smuggled goods 
SN aia neces paaeoc 

9. The “Minute Men” 
aroused to arms at the approach of 
the English by —... __.. 

10. German soldiers hired by the 
English to fight the Americans were 
called 





Key To TEstTs 


It was the age of ignorance, 
Jamestown 

A hardy Norse seaman 
Cabot 

The earth is a sphere. 
Establish independence from 
England 

7. The Pacific Ocean 

8. Quakers 

9. poor debtors 

10. Cartier, Joliet, Verrazano 
11. The House of Burgesses 
12. The king 

13. The Dutch 

14. Men of culture and refinement 
15. Peter Stuyvesant 

16. Philadelphia 

17. Thomas Jefferson 

18. a spy 

19. Howe, Cornwallis 

20. The Boston Tea Party 


A fbw ND 


2. In 1453 Constantinople fell 





'S FAIR: CHICAGO 


PARKLAND HOTEL—a modern hotel over- 
looking beautiful Jackson Park and Lake Michigan; 


bathing beach; golf courses; tennis, Only 10 minutes 

from Entrance to Fair by direct transportation, and 

convenient to all Chicago. Our rates are not 

being raised. Write for free descriptive circular. # 
1550 East 63-D St.—CHICAGO 





PARKLAND HOTEL 


a 9 11. F 
2. F 12. T 
3. T 13. T 
4. T 14. T 
hy 15. F 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Willtamsburg Jun 



































Invites vacation visitors to the old Colonial i 


Capital of Virginia, the City under Restor- | 
ation, unique for its charm and rich historic | 
background. 

Modern conveniences. Fine Southern cook- | 
ing. Superior service — without tipping. 4 
Moderate rates. ; 





“Duke of Gloucester Street, Williamsburg, 
Booklet on request 











$50.00 Pays For 10 Days’ Vacation. 
Algoma District of Northern Ontario 


CANADA | 


Roads 





Excellent 
By-ways. 

Wonderful Sand Beaches and Virgin 
Lakes. 

300 Years Historical Background. 

Locale of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” 

Only 12-24 Hours Travelling Time 
From North Central States. 

Sports—Golf, Tennis, Canoeing, Camp- 
ing, Swimming and Angling. 

Good Accommodation In Log Cabin, 
Cottage, or Modern Hotel. 


Through Fores 


American Money at a Premium Here. 


For Full Information Write THE SECRETARIES OF 
Blind River Tourist Association, Blind River, Ontario. 
Thessalon Tourist Association, Thessalon, Ontario. 
Bruce Mines Chamber of Commerce, Bruce Mines, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie Board of Trade, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 














were | URiaL, 


North Capitol & 

E Streets, N.W. 

WASHINGTON, 
& .¢c. 


NO TIPPING at THE DODGE 


Let the nickels and dimes you save 
in tips here mean an added day in 
Washington this summer—or perhaps 
a subscription next year to The 
Instructor. 
Special Summer Rates 
for Teachers 





The Dodge is within 5 minutes’ walk of the 
Capitol—Library of Congress—and Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 


EUROPE «<=. 


44 DAYS Vacation Trip 








4 
TO $¢ COUNTRIES 
S. S. Westerniand S. S. Minnetonka 
July ist to August 13th. 
Good Hotels, Scenic Motor Trips, Night 
Life, Operas, Concerts, etc. Cost covers 
everything including tips.) BOOK NOW! 


24 DAYS ‘tz $185 


All outside rooms. One-class steamer. 
Send for Circular. 


EUROPEAN AMERICAN TRAVEL BUREAU,LTD, 


507 Fifth Avenue - - New York 
Telephone: Vanderbitt 3-5222 
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Objective Tests >) I | 
in United States History Oo a leacher 
(Continued from page 74) | aout 40 4Aake a 
6. F 16. T * 
7. F 17. F Vacation 
8. T 18. F 
9. T 1.T | We recommend “4 
10. F 20. F 
a Ent LP” BEFORE YOU 
lL h 6. 
Ls eg | Mhichigan | TRAVEL 
3. j g. f pene Lard plan Ve travel in the ‘ling 
tat ° ico, write te 
tt Waséafaction © | SASS 
. . send, post state roa c 
-\IV. Vi. state youu the raked = aoe Gn 
routes, illustrat interesti 
be aga — ca - vecaion ad historic spots, and com ae 
. otel guides. > 
3. Santa Maria 
4. Italian Activity, nLueeano MS cLers FREE 
5. 1607 AND TRAVEL HELP 
6. Lexington, Concord Also a Conoco Passport, small pocket fold. 
7. South Rest or py a er, which introduces you to 18,000 Conoco 
8. writs of assistance — a —_ am = 
§ recor expenses of your trip. 
9. Paul Revere ereation The Conoco Travel Bureau, cued by 
10. Hessians Continental Oil Co., is America's foremost 


free travel service. Address 
Dept. A, Conoco Travel 
Bureau, Denver, Colo. 













A Children’s Fantasy Desire | 








Dept. Y, Bay City, Michigan ie ©] ye) Cc @) : 
‘across to left stage, and off. The ae in stomps All| Michigan booklet TRAV aa BUREAU 


- Girl with the Book reads again. 
Down the path comes a procession 
like the one described in “Marching 
Song.” All march vigorously, with 
knees lifted high to the time of 














_|\drum beats. When they are mid- ; 
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LAND OF GOLD 
—where a friendly sun gives almost 
24 hours of summer daylight —there 
glorious adventure awaits you. Pic- 
turesque nativesin quaint, totem-poled 
vililages—thriving cities, strange mix- 
tures of ancient and modern—a cool 
refreshing voyage in delightfully shel- 
tered seas, surrounded bysnow-capped 
peaks and gigantic palisades of ice. 

Into this thrilling world, palatial 
steamers of the ALASKA LINE carry 
you in comfort and luxury. 

Send for free booklet about these 
summer cruises. 


NOW-- Reduced Fares 


to Alaska from Seattle 
(Meals and berth included) 


ALASKA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Room 200-D, Pier 2, Seattle, Washington 








MAIL TODAY 


Alaska Steamship Co. 
Room 400-D, Pier 2, Seattle 


Please send FREE booklet on Alaska cruises 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


| A Children’s Fantasy 


(Continued from page 75) 


As each little foreigner is men- 
tioned, he steps out of the shrub- 
bery and stands at one side of the 
Boy with the Bowl. At the fourth 
and last lines all three little for- 
eigners shake their heads vigorously. 
Then, still shaking their heads, they 
back into the shrubbery. The Boy 
picks up his bowl and goes out left. 

Now, if possible, the light grows 
dimmer, as a boy in a linen suit 
comes slowly down the path. He 
carries a cushion under his arm and 
crosses to left front, where he puts 
his cushion down under a tree and 
sits on it, while he recites “The 
Lamplighter.” 

As he speaks, an older child 
dressed as an old man comes down 
the path carrying an old iron lan- 
tern. He stops by the brass lan- 
tern in the tree, and lights it from 
his iron one. 

As the last two lines are said, 
Leerie goes back up the path. He 
lifts his hand in greeting to the 
boy, who waves back, picks up his 
cushion, and goes off left. 

There is a short pause. The Girl 
with the Book begins to read aloud 
“The Unseen Playmate.” 

While she reads, an older girl in 
an elflike costume peeps from 
among the trees at left back, and 
slips from tree to tree as the Girl 
reads on. Just as the poem is fin- 
ished the Elf begins to dance to 
music off stage. The Girl looks up. 

As the dance continues, the 
other characters come a few feet 
down the path to watch also. Some 
sit on the grass. When the dance is 
ended, the Elf beckons to all the 
children and motions to the direc- 
tion from which she came, repeat- 
ing, “Fairy Bread.” 

At the close the children come 
running down the path to meet the 
Elf, who looks toward the Girl with 
the Book and beckons her. The 
Girl joins the group. 

All take hands and come forward, 
repeating: in chorus, “Happy 
Thought.” 

Gaily then the Elf leads them all, 
running, off stage to left back. 


The United States from 
a Steering Wheel 


(Continued from page 47) 


When we had put our cars in 
their garages upon our return, we 
knew the location of many places 
of importance. 

There ‘is no limit to the experi- 
ences one can link with such a piece 
of work. The only actual limit is 
the amount of time which can be 
given to it. For that reason, definite 
aims should be decided upon at the 
outset, and they should be frequent- 
ly brought to mind as the work 








proceeds. 
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OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our complete catalogue which 
fully describes all of our publications for teachers and schools, including: 
Helpful Books for Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures and Picture 
Study Material; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem Books; Arith- 
metic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Basal Readers; Supplementary 
Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS CATALOGUE TODAY—give 


complete address; a postcard will do. 


Also send names and addresses of any 


of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games [25 sr avcROUND 








Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _illustra- 
cone, 320 pages. Full cloth 

vers. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 





postpaid. 


Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
= L—- 446 pages. Ful’ 

covers, $1.50, 


Price 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $3.20. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


=> 














Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
Fee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever pub- 
lished, Contains a large and 
choice collection of recita- 
tions, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material ar- 
ranged in complete pro- 
grams for different grades, 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 
special occasions occurring 
school 


With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.20. 
Poems Teachers Ask For POOKS 
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ASK FOR 
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Full cloth covers. 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
a. memory work, etc. 

pages in each ‘book. 
eter covers. gs 
1.00, tpaid. r 
The I —— 
TOR, : ,*. $2. ae. 
books 7 The INSTRUC. 
TOR, 1 year, $3.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 

used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tic Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom =—o 
Miscellaneous. 320 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 


Present-Day Standards 72/Glinc 














Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day 
presents definite 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
a thoroughly tested. 208 

ages. bw cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
ee 1 year, 


Supervision of Elementary 


SUPERVISION OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 








ences. 128 pages. Full clo 
postpaid 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the el tary 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
cisms of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
etc. uestions and refer- 
covers. Price $1.00, 





. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.80, 


May Be Ordered at Special Prices with 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Pay Oct. 5th If More Convenient 
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Instructor Plan Books 


for carrying them out) classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, 


Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 


prepared by many teaching specialists of high 
the branches represented. 


with prominent educators. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 
is the text Le omar of illustrated throughout but there are also 

a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
ctapations ‘work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections, 

ja volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 


volumes complete, $3.00 postpaid. With 


set of 3 
n't INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.40, 


OF ALL GRADES 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an chundonee of material 


History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 


e selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
ly of the editorial staff of The Instructor, in collaboration 


TEACHERS : 


Biography, 


standing in 





USE ORDER 
BLANK BELOW 


Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been 
specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.00. 





prepared by skilled primary 


mis, for 








The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-34 


A VALUABLE NEW TEACHING HELP— See full description on page 70. 
Not sold alone but may be added to any order 





which includes THE INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 





20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) of Art 
Special Picture Offer Masterpieces with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.95. 
Your choice of two groups—Group One for lower grades and Group Two for 
upper grades—each group put up with study material in a strong Kraft envelope. 


Modern Number Methods 


Modernized Teaching in 


Yanna Rural Schools 


A new book of com- 


MODERN!ZED mon-sense advice, en- 
Teas couragement and inspira- 
RURAL tion for teachers of rural 
SCHOOLS. schools. It discusses 


rural school organization 
and management and 
offers excellent working 
schedules for one-, two-, 
and three-room schools. 
Includes study plans and 
a physical education and 


HOFFMAN 
i a program. 1438 
cloth covers. 


Full 
Price $1.25, a With The INSTRUC- 
TOR, 1 year, $3.00. 


—[ USE THIS BLANK 











a F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. 


described on this pag 


This book is a source 
of real help to those 
who teach number work 
or arithmetic in the ele- 
—— Pn The 

ts of spe- 


it part trea 
cal Bifficulties of both 
pupil and teacher and the 
most modern and success- 
ful methods of solving 
these problems. 


tions in the teaching of 
arithmetic in the eight 
grades. 128 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00 


per copy, 








postpaid. 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.80. 


when ordering any of Ge Feashing ation | 


Y. Date 


in_ combination 
[Us THE INSTRUCTOR. PAY OCTOBER 5TH IF MORE CONVENIENT 





| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (1) 1 year, $2.00; for 1 2 years, $3.00, | 


Also send me the helps checked below in ———- SS with the above rm the additional 


| prices indica 


(] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.00 additional 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each 


C) Instructor Year Book for 1933-34, 20 cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 


() Supervision of Elementary Schools, 80c add’! 


item 





Instructor Plan Books, $2.40 additional (] Modernized Teaching In Rural Schools, $1.00 
20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted) — additional 
| Group I for Lower Grades, 95c additional (1) Modern Number Methods, 80c additional 
(J 20 Large Full Color Pictures (unmounted)—— [] Creative Posters, 50c additional 
Group I! for Upper Grades, 85c additional [| Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 1, 50c add’! 
| (] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional L] Instructor Poster Patterns, Book 11, 50c add’! 
(C) Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional CL] Story Book Poster Patterns, 500 additional 
| [] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
(] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80c add’! [] Safety Poster Patterns, 50c additional 
[] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80c add’! [] School Window Decorations, 50c additional 
| [] How f Did It, 80c additional () Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50c add’! 
(CJ Pres. Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 add’! [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50c add’! 
CUI am enclosing herewith. 
| This order totals $0... ween Ee ee et tae Gan Ont 6, ssa. 
| Name. P. O. 


Street or R. F. D 


State. 





tries add 78 cents for postage, Ne extre postage charge te Ban American Counties, Spain and its possessions. 
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POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


These books contain outline drawing patterns 
which are to be traced and transferred to suit- 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 
window decorations, 
etc. The patterns may be used many times over. 


into posters, 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy — 
covers. Price 60 


cen 
postpaid. With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


Instructor Poster Patterns ?°*S 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
$0 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 


and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
Heavy per “7 


- Price, each book, 

» postpaid. Either book 
with The. INSTRUCTOR, 
1 year, $2.50. 


CREATIVE 
POSTERS 
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jointed toys, 
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Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper a Price 60 

cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR lyr., $2.50. 





POSTER 
PATTERNS 


ff CLEAVELAND 








Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 

cents, postpaid. With The 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 yr., $2.50. 
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PATTERNS 
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Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are _ given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. — non covers. 

Price nts, postpaid. 
With The “INSTRUCTOR. 
1 year, $2.50. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 


terns for window decora- | 


tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Heavy 5 and Lag a. 
envy paper covers. Price 
cents, ae a With 
The INSTRU ‘OR, 1 year, 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
——- for See Saw 
ointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
p~ Fe one a a Santa Claus 
coin 
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hs book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, eac 


cents, 


postpaid. 
book with T The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.50. 


Either 








































TELL THEM THE Truta 


ABOUT Peseco 


EBECO TOOTH PASTE must not be confused with 
ordinary, “candy” tooth pastes that have little or 
no effect upon mouth conditions. 


Pebeco contains, as a basic ingredient, potassium chlo- 
rate—an old and honored member of the pharmacopoeia. 
For 40 years Pebeco has used this substance for its heal- 
ing, firming effect upon the gums and tissues, and for its 
particular ability to stimulate the salivary glands. Pebeco 
actually assists these glands to flood the teeth and mouth 
with alkaline saliva, which is Nature’s own corrective for 
acid mouth. Thus PEBECO CHECKS ACID MOUTH. 


Pebeco alone uses this substance as a basic ingredient. 
Pebeco introduced it to the United States for the pur- 
poses of mouth hygiene. It forms the basis of Pebeco’s 
exclusive method of assisting Nature—and the dentist— 
to correct unsatisfactory or dangerous conditions of the 
mouth, gums, and teeth. 


It is principally due to the efficacy of this ingredient 
that Pebeco users find their teeth growing whiter, 
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sounder, less sensitive, and less liable to the inroads of 
mouth acids. 


Millions of tubes of Pebeco have been sold and used 
within the past 40 years. And the value of potassium 
chlorate in mouth hygiene has been conclusively demon- 
strated. It finds daily medical application by physicians 
in other phases of health. And it has been used by them 
for 125 years. 


Pebeco comes to you bearing, not only the seal of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute . . . but also the seal of 
approval of millions of users. 


We believe that any facts about mouth hygiene—as op- 
posed to unfounded claims—are welcomed by the teach- 
ing profession. And we invite you, if you wish further 


amplification of these truths about Pebeco, 
to write our scientific staff to clarify any 
question that may occur to you. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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